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MADELINE McDOWELL BRECKENRIDGE: Citizen 





Mrs. Breckinridge held a unique place among the active, 
most valued friends of the National Child Labor Committee and 
her loss is to us a real one. There has never been a time in the 
sixteen years of our work when we have gone to Kentucky with 
a suggestion for Kentucky’s children that Mrs. Breckinridge has 
not welcomed us with all the grace and the understanding of her 
rare personality. She was one of the creators in Kentucky of 
a spirit of friendliness, of eagerness to serve, and of desire for 
the very best things in life which is not easily forgotten. Her 
chief interest was, of course, for many years the woman suffrage 
issue, yet she was never too busy to think of the needs and rights 
of childhood, and as vice-president and member of the executive — 
committee of the Kentucky Child Labor Committee lent the force 
of her influence to a group who were seriously working on the 
problem of protection and development for all of Kentucky’s child- 
ren. In her own home, Lexington, she worked for and secured 
playgrounds and parks, a model school, a juvenile court, public 
health work, scientific charities,—all the definite expressions of 
a wide social viewpoint. As I look back upon her work and what 
she meant to her city, to her state, and to all of us who were in- 
terested in social betterment, it occurs to me that if every city 


and town had in it at least one citizen of the breadth of vision and 
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practical enthusiasm of Mrs. Breckinridge, to do for that locality 
what she did for Lexington and for Kentucky, the work of such 


groups as the National Child Labor Committee would be so helped 


and inspired that we would find ourselves rapidly attaining our 
objectives and actually giving to the children of America those 
things which we wish for them. Mrs. Breckinridge’s life is for 
all of us a striking lesson in practical citizenship. 














FROM THE CHILD 
NEW WELFARE FIELD 











The Schools and Unemployment 


The unemployment situation and the increase in children’s 
applications for work permits in the first eight months of 1920 have 
led very naturally to Stay-in-School drives in 1920-21. Two of the 
most interesting of these, while not called by that name, are being 
carried on with great success in Detroit and Minneapolis. Arthur 
Lederle, Supervisor of Attendance, in Detroit, gives as his slogan, 
“Save the jobs for the parents. Keep the children in school.” In 
the fall of 1920 he pointed out to the Mayor and Public Welfare 
Commission that over 1,000 children under 16 were out of school 
with work permits while adult unemployment was increasing every 
day. He suggested that if the city could aid the families of these 
children to enable them to stop work and return to school, there 
would be just so many more jobs open to adults. This suggestion 
brought about a general discussion of the situation and resulted 
in a program of cooperation between the school authorities and 
the Public Welfare Commission to prevent children from leaving 
school unless absolutely necessary. At present all applications 
for work permits are carefully investigated by the social service 
department of the Public Welfare Commission. The Board of 
Education has made a ruling, also, that no permit shall be granted 
to a child in whose family an adult is unemployed. The result of 
these two measures is that the number of permits granted this 
year is much below that of last year. In December, 1920, only 34 
permits were issued as against 126 in December, 1919. In Janu- 
ary, 1921, only 12 permits were issued as against 167 in January, 
1920. It is true that there were not so many applications this 
year as last, but the fact that 100 permits were refused this Janu- 
ary as against 28 refused last January is important. 

In Minneapolis the emphasis has been on part-time work for 
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children. The school authorities received a large number of calls 
for after-school work in the fall of 1920 and realized that the pro- 
vision of suitable part-time work would do a great deal to hold 
many children in school. Therefore the fourteen home visitors of 
the city school system devoted several days to canvassing employers 
for openings. About 500 firms were visited and in spite of business 
depression many jobs were found. In January, N. H. Hegel, voca- 
tional adviser, of the Board of Education, wrote that Minneapolis 
was feeling the widespread industrial depression keenly and that 
the immediate result so far as children 14 to 16 were concerned, 
was to return these children to school since the law requires all 
such children to be either in school or at work. Special vocational 
work is being given in order to care for these children. ‘The 
groups of boys between 16 and 21, who have passed the errand- 
boy stage are not trained for anything else, are perhaps our most 
difficult problem,’’ writes Mr. Hegel. ‘“‘Since factories are closed 
and plenty of grown men are available for all jobs these boys are 
out of work in large numbers. We are advising those who are here 
from small towns and farms to return home until business picks up, 
and we are inducing just as many as possible to return to school. 
The Board of Education has opened a special trade school in one 
of the Minneapolis Steel Machinery buildings. Here boys who are 
unemployed may go for short trade courses. The regular high 
schools are accommodating themselves to the situation by taking 
in boys and girls who have been out of school and giving them what- 
ever training they want... The free employment agencies of 
Minneapolis have recently formed an organization to pool infor- 
mation about employment and to cooperate in handling the situ- 
ation. All the agencies are assisting us in our effort to return to 
school juveniles who are out of work.” Part-time jobs are still 
coming in from the employers visited in the fall, and through them 
and the work permit system, the school board is keeping its hands 
on the children. 


Federal Enforcement and Kansas 


In December, newspapers announced that because of certain 
illegal certificates issued by a Kansas City judge, Kansas had been 
removed from the list of states accredited by the federal authorities 
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in the issuance of work permits. Investigation proved that this 
was not true, however, Kansas never having been actually removed 
from the accredited list. But the whole situation, especially the fact 
that federal authority was called upon to put a stop to illegalities 
within the state, makes the case a very interesting one. According 
to the State Department of Labor and Industry, the judge in 
question was issuing certificates illegally to children under 14 years 
of age. The state factory inspector cancelled the certificates but 
the judge insisted that they were legal and ordered the children 
holding them to return to work. Thereupon the state factory 
inspector reported the matter to the Child Labor Tax Division of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue who immediately recommended 
that the matter be settled locally if possible through the state Attor- 
ney-General, so as to avoid federal action. The Kansas Commis- 
sioner of Labor then appealed to the Attorney-General who took 
the matter up with the judge. In due time the judge announced 
that having studied the statutes carefully he was convinced that it 
was the intention of the legislature to prohibit work by children 
under 14 and therefore “I shall from this day henceforth issue no 
permits to children under 14 years of age for any purpose so long 
as such a law remains the law of Kansas.” The judge also stated 
that he hoped the legislature would remove the clause, “‘judge of 
the juvenile court” from the statute and put the issuance of work 
permits entirely in the hands of the Superintendent of Schools. A 
new statute including this provision is one of the proposals of the 
Kansas Children’s Code Commission this year. 


New Jersey’s Child Welfare Week 


New Jersey will celebrate “(Child Welfare Week,” May 8-15, 
1921. Governor Edwards has made this announcement at the 
request of the New Jersey Council of Child Welfare, organized this 
fall with the slogan, “Make New Jersey the Children’s State.” 
The field secretary of the Council reports that the definite plans 
for Child Welfare Week will be left to the various communities, in 
which the Council is attempting to bring together various groups 
and agencies, together with municipal departments and private 
institutions, to coordinate their work for children and to formulate 
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programs that will intensify their work. The Council also aims 
to act as a clearing-house for information and service to agencies 
or individuals interested in child welfare, through five committees. 
(child hygiene, public education, good citizenship, child labor, and 
law and law enforcement) made up of representatives of state organi- 
zations and leading specialists along the various lines. Unfortunately 
the Council has been having difficulties in raising funds for its work, 
but it is to be hoped that New Jersey citizens will rise to the occa- 
sion and make possible, financially, this practical attempt to coor- 
dinate child welfare activities in the state. 


Child Welfare Study in West Virginia 


Members of the field staff of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, working under the direction of Dr. Edward N. Clopper, are 
engaged in making a study of child welfare in West Virginia. This 
is the seventh in the Committee’s series of studies on a statewide 
basis. The study in West Virginia is more distinctly rural than 
any of the others. Nearly eighty-five per cent of the population 
under twenty years of age live in districts classified as rural. The 
economic activities of the state are predominantly concerned with 
agriculture, horticulture, timber-production, mining, oil and gas 
development, and manufacturing. Rural life, for a large number 
of people, is very greatly modified by oil and gas developments and 
mining and manufacturing enterprises. 

Data in reference to the chief social and economic factors affect- 
ing or determining the lives of 700 rural families have already been 
gathered and these are now being tabulated. With this material 
as a basis for more specialized study, the investigators are proceed- 
ing to further study child labor on the farm, rural child dependency, 
rural school attendance, the personnel and procedure of rural courts 
dealing with children, and rural recreation. A special study is also 
being made of the application of child welfare laws to rural children. 
It is expected that the field work involved in the West Virginia 
study will be completed in May. 

The Federal Children’s Bureau, last autumn, studied child life 
in the coal-mining counties of Raleigh and Fayette, West Virginia. 
The National Committee for Mental Hygiene recently completed a 
study of feeble-mindedness in the state. 
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Coming Child Labor Conference 


The Sixteenth National Conference on Child Labor will be 
held, under the auspices of the National Child Labor Committee, 
at Milwaukee in June, in conjunction with the Forty-eighth Annual 
Meeting of the National Conference of Social Work. The exact 
date of the Child Labor Conference will be announced later. 

The meeting of the Conference of Social Work will be held 
June 22 to June 29, inclusive. A large number of allied organiza- 
tions will hold meetings in Milwaukee either immediately prior to 
or during the week of the Social Work Conference meeting. Among 
these allied organizations are: Public Health Nurses’ Association, 
the Jewish Conference of Social Welfare, the Canadian Confer- 
ence of Public Welfare, National Board of the Y. W. C. A., the 
National Association for Community Organization, Interstate 
Conference on IIlegitimacy, National Probation Association, Na- 
tional Conference on Education of Backward, Truant and Delin- 
quent Children, National Children’s Home Society, National 
Travelers’ Aid Society. 


Plans for Child Health Demonstration 


The National Child Health Council has announced plans for a 
child health demonstration in some one community of the United 
States. The object will be to assist the community in working 
out a well-rounded program for the health of its mothers and child- 
ren. The National Child Health Council consists of representatives 
of six national organizations which are either wholly or partly en- 
gaged in health work for children. The object is to coordinate the 
child health work of member organizations with that of public 
departments and private organizations generally which are engaged 
in national work for the health of babies and children. Health the 
Council conceives to be the vigorous and happy enjoyment of all 
of the physical powers in a way that will contribute most to the 
sound development of the citizenship of the country. 

One of the ultimate goals of the Council’s efforts will be the 
development of a comprehensive and well balanced child health 
program on a national scale. Therefore members of the Council feel 
that it is especially appropriate that a demonstration of what such 
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a program can be should be carried out in some community with 
the cooperation of all who are joining in the national movement. 
A test of the soundness and effectiveness of this demonstration will 
be the permanency of the results in the life of the community. For 
that reason the attitude of the citizens and officials toward it will 
be one determining factor in the selection of the community. None 
will be considered which do not cordially wish to have this demon- 
stration. Announcement will be made within the next few weeks 
of the plans of the Council as to the selection of the community 
and of the conditions which are considered desirable in order that 
the demonstration may be of most service to the country. 

The member organizations of the Council and their represen- 
tatives are as follows: 


American Child Hygiene Association National Child Labor Committee 


Philip Van Ingen, M.D. Homer Folks 
Richard A. Bolt, M.D. Owen R. Lovejoy 


National Organization for Public 


ne Health Nursing 
Livingston Farrand, M.D. Edna L. Foley 


Ervin A. Peterson, M.D. 


American Red Cross 


Florence M. Patterson 


Child Health Organization of America —_ National Tuberculosis Association 
L. Emmett Holt, M.D. William H. Baldwin 
Sally Lucas Jean Charles J. Hatfield, M.D. 


Contributions Exempt from Income Tax 


That part of your income which you give to the children of 
America through the National Child Labor Committee is not sub- 
ject to either the federal or the New York State income tax. This 
statement is based on official opinions which we have obtained. 
If your income tax is too heavy cut it down by contributing more 
of your money to the Committee! Lest this suggestion appear 
designed to take away from the revenues of state and nation we 
bid you bear in mind that the work we are doing together for the 
children yields large material and spiritual dividends to both state 
and nation. America can not lose by what money you devote to 
the cause of child labor reform. 
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Health Needs of Working Children 


On February 15 there was held in New York, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Lee K. Frankel, vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, and under the auspices of the United 
States Public Health Service and the American Social Hygiene 
Association, an ‘Informal Conference for the Eastern States’ on 
“The Health Needs of the Boy and Girl in Industry.” For the 
purposes of the conference the following definition, appearing on 
the typewritten program, was used: ‘‘By ‘the boy and girl in in- 
dustry’ is meant the large group of young people, especially those 
under the age of 25, who have left school and are engaged in gainful 
employment.” Dr. H. H. Mitchell, of the staff of the National 
Child Labor Committee, has prepared some brief notes regarding 
the conference, and these follow: 

This meeting represents a venture into the yet unexplored field 
of the health needs of boys and girls in industry. It is rather sur- 
prising to discover that such a large group of our population has 
heretofore been generally overlooked in health work. School-leav- 
ing statistics indicate that about one-fourth of the children leave 
school before they are 15 years of age, one-half leave before they 
are 151%, and three-fourths leave before they are 16 years, and yet 
the high school and college boys and girls have been the ones to 
receive the health attention rather than the larger groups. Health 
workers have given special attention to other age groups such as 
infancy, the school child, and the adult in industry. Dr. B. C. 
Gruenberg of the U. S. Public Health Service, who stated the pur- 
poses of the conference, emphasized that visual education such as 
has been used during the last three years among industrial workers 
for the prevention of venereal disease has been confined for the 
younger groups to the relatively small number of high school and 
college boys and girls. He stated that he considered that young 
people were much more responsive to educational work than the 
adults, and yet in the industries they are neglected both from the 
educational and health side. 

This Conference was largely directed at the problem of venereal 
disease, and yet it should be considered that the methods of venereal 
disease prevention in general will be effective for other health activ- 
ities. Mr. Clancy D. Connel, former secretary for boys in industry, 
New York State Committee, Y. M. C. A., answered the question, 
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“Is it true that the health needs of the boy in industry are different 
from those of the boy in school, and is it true that the working boy 
is in greater danger of venereal disease infection than the school 
boy, and is it also true that the working boy is subject to infection 
at an earlier age than the boy in school?” Mr. Connel’s answer was, 
“Ves, by all means.” The first reason is that the home life from 
which the boys come is different. He cited from a study of 1,300 
boys in factories in Rochester “that 26 per cent had either father 
or mother dead.”” He emphasized that the boy who helps support 
his family is apt to feel a certain license and he has a certain liberty 
in so far as the use of his leisure hours are concerned. He said 70 
per cent of the boys in industry at the age of 16 and 17 was not an 
unusual percentage to have come from foreign countries or have 
foreign-born parents in Jamestown, Elmira, Rochester and Niagara 
Falls. He said that a large number of boys from the age of 15 
leave their homes in small towns and the open country and go to 
the cities, and these boys have no home life. They live in board- 
ing houses and cheap hotels. ‘‘The boy in industry is unlike the 
boy in high school because high school days are idealistic.” Dr. 
Rachelle S. Yarros of the Illinois State Board of Health made a 
similar plea for the health needs peculiar to the girl in industry. It 
was agreed that the principles governing the health work for this 
group are not different from those applying to similar groups of 
children in school, but that their environment does present peculiar 
hazards that demand special attention. 

Both Dr. Thomas Darlington, Medical Director of the U. S. 
Iron and Steel Institute, and Mr. J. P. Munroe, Vice-chairman of 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, in speaking upon the 
topic, ‘‘Why should the employer assume responsibility for pro- 
tecting the young people in his employ from dangers of infection by 
venereal disease, and why should he afford opportunities for such 
protection when other agencies are carrying on venereal disease 
control work among boys and girls?” agreed that employers were 
more and more realizing that one of the biggest wastes in industry 
is in human material because of ill health, and that it pays to use 
modern public health methods. Mr. Munroe stated that such 
measures should originate within the industry itself by stimulating 
the workers so that employer and employee may go hand in hand 
with mutual benefit. 
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Mr. E. C. Davidson, secretary of the International Association 
of Machinists, who spoke for the unions, emphasized that the 
workers should have the truth about venereal disease, and he showed 
how the unions were already cooperating with the U. S. Public 
Health Service in carrying out their educational activities. Several 
employer representatives of large industries gave illustrations of 
what they had been doing in their plants, and emphasized such 
points as the importance of proper organization, gaining the con- 
fidence of the employees, proper occupational placement, community 
health work, and yearly physical examinations. A number of 
speakers brought out the point that this health problem is a general 
one and represents a civic responsibility on the part of the employer, 
the employee, the community and the nation toward a very large 
proportion of our youth. Such a viewpoint is essential, although 
the efforts of the employer, organized labor, and the public and 
private health agencies will be a great help in working out a satis- 
factory solution. It seems to us that the really significant con- 
sideration of such a meeting, and such discussions is the recognition 
of this unexplored field of the public health movement,—i.e., the 
health needs of the boy and girl in industry. 

Dr. Wm. F. Snow, General Director of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, in summing up the main points of the Con- 
ference, remarked: ‘I do not believe that we have to have many 
more meetings such as this to prove the importance of this thing. 
We have our data. We now have to see what we can do in the 
various communities.”” Would that this appreciation of the special 
needs of children in industry were true of other public health groups. 
It may be true that the persons present at this Conference appre- 
ciate the importance of the problem from the standpoint of venereal 
disease. We may have sufficient data to prove that venereal- 
disease preventive measures must be inaugurated for our younger 
industrial workers, but we have a larger health problem with regard 
to this age period, that of: (1) protection from the peculiar health 
hazards both of industry itself and of unhygienic living; and (2) of 
providing health service and proper health education. As yet our 
health officials have not really begun to grapple with the problem. 
Possibly school health authorities will soon take it up with the 
medical examiners for work permits, and develop a practical ad- 
ministrative plan for such health service through the continuation 
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schools. We are advised that such pioneer work is already under 
way in Milwaukee. 


Post Graduate Course in Child Hygiene 


Recently a Post Graduate Course in Child Hygiene opened at 
the State Normal School at Trenton, N. J. The Course has been 
arranged at the suggestion of the New Jersey State Department of 
Health in cooperation with the State Normal School. Training is 
given in fundamentals of child care, in applied hygiene, in social 
case work, and in the many other phases of public health work 
with which child hygiene nurses come in contact, in their direct 
relation to child hygiene work. The comprehensiveness of the 
Course has been made possible by the active cooperation of all divi- 
sions of the Health Department and of the faculty of the Trenton 
Normal School, as well as of specialists in certain fields. That the 
benefits accruing from the Course will be far reaching is assured by 
a registration of 56 Child Hygiene nurses, who have their fields of 
operation in every section of the state, and who will thus be able 
to bring to their work a heightened interest and a broader knowl- 
edge and understanding of their immediate problems. This is the 
first time, according to the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, that Child Hygiene nurses employed by a State 
Department of Health have been given an opportunity of this 
nature. ; 


Child Labor in Imperial Valley 


Through the cooperation of friends of children, wide publicity 
has been given in California to the report by Miss Emma Duke 
on child labor conditions in that State published in the November 
number of the AMERICAN CuiLp. Already there are evidences 
of a good effect on public opinion. Once more the value of the 
service rendered by investigation and publicity has been demon- 
strated. Child labor reform depends very largely on information. 

For the most part the press comment regarding Miss Duke’s 
report has been intelligent. However, there have been one or two 
noteworthy exceptions. There seems to be a hypersensitiveness 
in some minds that responds inevitably to expositions of the child 
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labor evil with totally irrational misinterpretations of the state- 
ments made. Miss Duke’s careful presentation of carefully 
observed and verified facts suffered in some newspapers that 
atrocious garbling and misquotation with which the National 
Child Labor Committee has had long experience. The treatment 
accorded the report in some quarters illustrates also the difficulty 
of getting people to believe that there can be child labor in agri- 
culture. The idyllic conception of country life still stands in the 
way of general appreciation of the fact that the great child labor 
problem of today is the problem of rural child labor. When this 
Committee, a long time back, was telling the people of America 
about child labor in factories, we were met with denial on the part 
of employers and skepticism on the part of a considerable portion 
of the general public. But at last we were vindicated by the force 
of informed opinion, and we have seen in the recent advertisements 
of some of those very employers who bitterly opposed us in the 
beginning the proud announcement, ‘We do not employ child 
labor.” We are now telling the story about child labor as it flour- 
ishes under somewhat different conditions—child labor in agri- 
culture, especially in ‘forms of agriculture that have become highly 
industrialized—and we are confronted by the same denial and the 
same skepticism. But in due time the charges will be proved 
before the bar of public opinion and appropriate remedial and 
preventive measures will be taken. 

To illustrate the misquotation and misinterpretation to which 
a report like that on ‘“‘California the Golden,” is subjected by those 
who don’t want to believe it or don’t want others to believe it, let 
us cite a long two column editorial in the El Centro Progress, a 
newspaper published in the Imperial Valley and fearful that this 
article constitutes a libel on the Valley. This editorial quotes the 
article as saying that “Children three years old are made to pick 
cotton,” and that “children five years old are compelled to pick all 
day.”” Nowhere does the original say that ‘“‘children three years 
old are made to pick cotton” nor that “‘children five years old are 
compelled to pick all day.’’ The statements as they appear in the 
original article are “‘All kinds of children pick—even those as young 
as three years,” and ‘‘Five year old children pick steadily all day.” 
These absolutely correct statements do not imply a majority of 
workers at these ages. They simply call attention to the fact that 
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in this work done by family groups, children as young as three 
can be and are utilized. Obviously, children of these ages could 
constitute but a small proportion of the total number of workers. 
They do, however, constitute a bad phase of the child-labor situ- 
ation. The El Centro Progress takes exception to the state- 
ments that ‘‘school attendance and child labor laws are violated 
more in Imperial Valley than in any other part of the state” and 
that “between 2,500 and 3,000 children are out of school picking 
cotton.” These statements in the article are based upon state- 
ments of officials of the state government of California, whose 
business it has been to ascertain the facts. | While the article was 
in proof, Miss Duke telegraphed to one of the state offices and 
asked it to confirm previously given permission to use the statement 
concerning the number of children which is on file in the official 
records of the state and received telegraphic confirmation in reply. 
The article as it appeared in the American Child even explains 
the basis by which the state arrived at this estimate of 2,500 or 
more children. The Progress says: ‘‘Deduct the children of Mexi- 
can contract laborers—thicker than bees in a hive—and the num- 
ber would not be any greater than in other sections of the state.”’ 
This is very doubtful. But why deduct the Mexican children, 
anyway? Isn’t a child in this enlightened country entitled to an 
education and to a happy childhood, free from toil, even though 
his parents may be laborers, and Mexicans at that? The fact that 
conditions may be worse in the country from which they come is 
not a valid excuse for denying a foreign-born child his right to an 
education so that employers or parents may profit from his labor. 
California has a child labor law which should be enforced but 
is very inadequately enforced in the Imperial Valley and other 
rural parts of the state—for reasons given in detail in the article 
by Miss Duke. Shortage of schools is not the whole of the ex- 
planation; children are not attending even where there are schools— 
many of them are working. We understand that a bill is pending 
in the legislature appropriating $15,000 for the enforcement of the 
child labor law in rural districts. We learn also that more attend- 
ance officers may be provided by another act of the legislature. 
Interesting, too, are the plans of the State Board of Education for 
the employment of ‘‘travelling teachers,” to follow the migratory 
families in their seasonal occupations and take charge of their 
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children. But the final solution of California’s rural child labor 
problem, or that of America’s rural child labor problem, is not fully 
represented by such measures as these. Let us press forward, 
thinking as courageously as we act. 







BREVITIES 











The report of the National Child Labor Committee on “Child 
Welfare in Tennessee” is being published by the Tennessee Child 
Welfare Commission. 







The National Child Labor Committee joined with various other 
organizations in promoting the Citizens’ Conference on Education 
(for the states of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania) held 
in New York City January 28 and 29 at the call of Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


























An interesting and valuable ‘““Handbook of Constructive Child 
Labor Reform in Massachusetts’’ has just been issued by the Mas- 
sachusetts Child Labor Committee, 6 Beacon Street, Boston. The 
booklet contains not only a wealth of facts about child labor but 
many practical illustrations of ways and means of dealing with the 
problem. Its usefulness should not be limited to Massachusetts. 


Miss Gertrude H. Folks, Specialist in Schools, National Child | 
Labor Committee, conducted courses at the Tennessee School 
Attendance Officers’ Conference held in Nashville January 13 to 
18, inclusive, under the auspices of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the Peabody College for Teachers, the Southern Division of 
the American Red Cross, and the National Child Labor Committee. 


George A. Hall, secretary of the New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee, organized and directed a recent campaign whereby the 
boys and girls in the New Nork City public schools, through dis- 
tribution of literature and the voices of a special corps of speakers, 
received the gospel of Stay-in-School. Various organizations 
cooperated. 
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CHILD LABOR AND RURAL TENANCY 
CHARLES E. GIBBONS 


As the 1920 Census figures are being announced from time to 
time, the alarmists are busy, just as they were a decade ago, agi- 
tating a “back to the farm” movement, for the figures are showing 
a continuance of the tendency which was well marked in 1910, 
namely, the urban population is increasing while the rural popula- 
tion is correspondingly decreasing. They fear the farms are being 
depopulated so rapidly that the national food supply is endangered. 
They are clamoring for some plan whereby city dwellers will be 
enabled to go out to farms. This sounds well but they have failed 
to recognize that migration of people from country to city is follow- 
ing a fundamental economic law. People will continue to do as 
they have done throughout all the ages—go where they can do the 
best. Economically the situation looks worse for the country than 
it really is. It is true there are fewer people on the farms than 
formerly, but there is need for fewer even in proportion to the in- 
crease in the national population. This is because of the tremen- 
dous increase in the use of power-driven machinery, a greater diver- 
sification of crops, and a more intelligent use of fertilizer. One man 
with a tractor can plow as much in a day as three men with teams 
can. Hence we find there is no decrease in the number of culti- 
vated acres, or in the yield per acre. 

Better methods of farming have had a direct beneficial effect 
upon landowners throughout the entire country, although their 
influence is least felt in the so-called ‘‘cash crop” sections. Tenants 
in general grain-farming and diversified-crop regions have received 
considerable help from better methods of farming, but those living 
in one-crop sections have received practically no benefits from them 
at all. Improvement in social factors, such as education, health, 
recreation, child labor and sanitary conditions of farm life, have-not 
generally kept pace with the improvement in methods of farming, 
although, as a rule, the better the husbandry, the better the social 
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life of the people. The purpose of this article is to discuss rural 
child labor with special reference to the effect that tenancy in the 
“cash-crop” regions has upon it. 

So far very little consideration has been given to rural child 
labor, yet nearly three-fourths of all working children from 10 to 
15 years of age, inclusive, work either on the home farm or as ‘farm 
laborers working out.’’ Of the total number of farm laborers on 
the home farm and working out, from 10 to 15 years of age, 83.0 
per cent are found in thirteen states. These same states have 
49.8 per cent of all the farms in the United States. Forty-nine 
and four-tenths per cent of the farms in these states are operated 
by tenants whose number is two-thirds the total number in the 
United States. These same thirteen states in 1919 had 85 per cent 
of the tobacco and 99 per cent of the cotton acreage of the United 
States. Cotton and tobacco are the leading cash crops raised in 
this country. 

There are no provisions in state or national laws giving pro- 
tection or supervision to agricultural child laborers.* Moreover in 
every state in the Union, farm work either does not come within the 
purview of the law, or else is made a legal excuse for children to stay 
out of school. 

In order to understand why conditions are thus it is necessary 
to study briefly farm psychology. The farmer is and always has 
been an individualist. As compared with the city dweller he lives 
far from his neighbors. He works alone out in the field completely 
cut off from any social intercourse with his neighbors. Conse- 
quently he does not fully appreciate the value of co-operation and 
team work. He still retains most of the independence he enjoyed 
in pioneer times so far as the care of his children is concerned. He 
determines whether they shall or shall not go to school; whether 
they shall or shall not work and, if they work, he lays down the 
conditions and hours of work. He does not see that child labor 
may seriously interfere with both the physical and mental devel- 
opment of his children; but on the other hand, for them not to 
work is a positive evil, as he sees it. The parent himself has known 
nothing but work, his parents before him had always worked, so 
why shouldn’t his children work? For his children to take time 


*See, in this number ‘Notes on Child Labor and Compulsory Attendance 
Laws as They Affect the Employment of Children in Agriculture.”’ 
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off from work to play is a waste of time—worse than idleness—and 
many parents, even at the present time, feel it is better for the 
children to work than go to school; consequently there has been 
no demand on the part of farm people for any protective legislation 
for child laborers. On the other hand there has been a definite 
opposition to any attempt to regulate the hours and conditions of 
agricultural child laborers, and so thoroughly has the legislator been 
impressed with this apparently inherent right of farm parents that 
he will not seriously consider even the simplest regulatory measures. 

Undoubtedly in pioneer days when the struggle to make both 
ends meet on the farm was intense, there was justification in the 
demand of both owner and tenant parents that every member of 
the family, however small, should contribute as much as possible 
towards his “board and keep”; but with the great increase in pros- 
perity of farmers, this argument has lost most of its weight, if in- 
deed it has any at all now. In a study recently made by the 
National Child Labor Committee in Tennessee, 186 owner families 
were found to have an average net income from the land, of $1,293.00 
and 177 tenant families an average net income of $446.00. From 
this evidence it is clear that owner parents have no excuse whatever 
for keeping their children home from school to work, in order to 
make a living. In the absence of knowledge of what a living return 
ought to be for families living on farms, it is difficult to say whether 
tenant parents must actually have the labor of their children, or 
not, in order to make a living. If they must actually have their 
labor—and the evidence strongly points to their needing it—then 
it is a sad commentary on the industry that parents engaged in it 
must force their children to assist with the work, in order to make 
a living. Surely no American institution has the right to exist 
when it keeps in economic slavery any part of the people necessary 
for its maintenance. 

The status of tenants in the diversified-crop sections of the 
South is little if any more than that of day laborers. They are 
given only a small amount of land to cultivate—just enough to hold 
them—and the remainder of the time they must work on the owners’ 
land as laborers. The wage of from 75 cents to $1.50 is so small 
that they are unable to live on it, consequently many of them are 
leaving these communities and going either to the “‘cash-crop”’ sec- 
tions or to industrial centers. The writer found one community 
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that had seven empty tenant houses, and the landowners were com- 
plaining bitterly about the shortage of labor. Where diversified 
farming is carried on there aren’t nearly so many kinds of work 
that children can do. ‘The tenants in one-crop communities had 
an average net income from the land of $489.00 as against $345.00 
for those living in diversified crop communities. No doubt a part 
of this difference in income is derived from a greater use of child 
labor. 

It is in the one-crop sections that not only the greatest number 
of child laborers, but also the worst forms of child labor, are found. 
Here the tenancy system is operated largely on the so-called cropper 
basis. The tenant furnishes the labor and usually haif the fer- 
tilizer, the money for which is often advanced by the land owner. 
The landlord furnishes the land, work stock, implements, seed and 
half the fertilizer. Each receives half the crop. In addition the 
landlord gives the tenant a house, such as it is, firewood, and a 
garden. The number of hands a tenant has, as a rule, determines 
the number of acres he may have in cotton or tobacco. Since his 
labor supply is derived from his own family, the number of acres 
he cultivates depends upon the number of children he has. In 
one-crop sections tenants farm little except the one crop. They 
buy their vegetables rather than raise them. In many communities 
the owners are raising the diversified crops, and leaving the cash 
crops for their tenants to raise. 

Owners as a rule do not provide modern, power-driven machin- 
ery for their tenants. Most of the plowing for and cultivating of 
cotton and tobacco is done with single plows and one-horse culti- 
vators. This makes the work go slowly, hence a great amount of 
labor is needed. Cotton is planted, hoed, weeded, and picked and 
tobacco is planted, hoed, weeded, suckered, wormed, topped, gath- 
ered, and prepared for curing and market—all by hand. Children 
from six years of age and up can be and are used in every one of 
these operations. The fact that there are so many kinds of work 
that children can do is too often conclusive proof to the parents 
that their children ought to work, school or no school, recreation or 
no recreation. ‘They never have any suspicion that the health of 
their children may be seriously affected by their labor. 

The kinds of work the children are called upon to do in the one- 
crop sections is not training them to be any better farmers than 
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their parents. It is mere drudgery and wholly uneducational. It 
doesn’t teach them thrift and economy, for the parents as a rule 
get all the returns from their labor; in fact, their labor is simply a 
“board and keep” proposition. Out of 112 tenant parents in Ten- 
nessee only 18 reported their children owning anything, such as a 
pig, calf, acre of corn, cotton, etc., and receiving the profits there- 
from. There is nothing in this drudgery that creates interest in 
the farm. Many of them leave without even having the chance 
to experience the better side of farm life. Long hours of monoto- 
nous, uninteresting, never-ending work in the cotton field or tobacco 
patch is driving many boys and girls to industrial centers. Some 
who stay on the farm without either interest or training become the 
derelicts of the countryside. Success has not crowned their lives 
largely because of the complacent feeling that ‘anybody can be a 
farmer.” 

The growing season for both cotton and tobacco is long. It 
is frequently said that it takes 13 months to make a tobacco crop. 
Often the last of the cotton is not picked until long after the holiday 
season; consequently, the attendance of children at school is seri- 
ously interfered with. In the same study previously referred to, 
95 owner parents said they sent their children to school regularly 
and 23 said they did not; while 35 tenant parents said they sent 
their children to school regularly, and 65 said they did not. This 
is a challenge when 19.5 per cent of owner parents and 62.6 per 
cent of tenant parents frankly say they do not send their children 
to school regularly. The ratio of attendance to non-attendance 
among owners in one-crop communities was 47 to 18, and in diver- 
sified crop communities it was 48 to 5. Among tenants in one-crop 
communities the ratio was 23 to 46 and in diversified crop communi- 
ties it was 12 to 18. That is to say 27.7 per cent of owner families 
and 66.6 per cent of tenant families in one-crop communities, and 
9.4 per cent of owner families and 52.0 per cent. of tenant families 
in diversified crop communities do not send their children to school 
regularly. 

Following are the reasons given by parents: owners, work, 14; 
sickness, 12; and weather and distance, 2. Tenants, work, 36; 
sickness, 15; weather and distance, 4; and indifference, 8. Nu- 
merically work is the greatest cause both owner and tenant parents 
give. Among those families whose children are irregular in attend- 
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ance at school in one-crop communities, work was the excuse of 
owners in 61.0 per cent and of tenants in 70.0 per cent of the cases, 
and among the families in diversified-crop communities work was 
the excuse of owners in 60.0 per cent and of tenants 30.8 per cent 
of the cases. Tenancy wherever found interferes with school at- 
tendance and where there is an excessive amount of it, as in the 
one-crop areas, it undoubtedly influences owner parents in not send- 
ing their children to school. 

In the one-crop sections there is a great amount of moving 
among the tenants. In the Tennessee study the writer found the 
owners had owned their land an average of 164.0 months, while the 
tenants had lived in the same place an average of only 28.8 months. 
There is practically no difference in the average number of months 
owners had owned their land in one-crop and in diversified-crop 
communities, but the period of occupancy for the tenants in the 
former was 24.6 months as against 40.3 months in the latter. In 
one community in the one-crop section the average for the tenants 
was as low as six months. | 

So much moving has a bad influence on school attendance. 
Moving time is usually about the first of the year. Frequently, 
the parents, when they are late in the fall in getting their crop out, 
do not start their children to school, knowing they will move about 
Christmas time; then after they have moved, they argue it wont 
be long before school closes and spring work opens up, so it is of no 
use to start them at all. Many children were found who had been 
out of school for a whole year at a time. 

Shifting tenantry creates an attitude of indifference on the part 
of both owner and tenant parents towards the development of 
schools. Owner parents who are financially able—and many of 
them are—send their children to town to school. This tends to 
educate the children away from the farm, while their parents lose 
interest in the local school and oppose the raising of the tax levy 
for its maintenance. Hence the management of the schools tends 
to fall into the hands of less competent people. The writer found 
in Tennessee a well-marked tendency in certain localities for the 
schools to be patronized by tenant children only. This is unfor- 
tunate, for, if tenancy is to be maintained as it should be,—as a 
normal stepping stone to ownership,—then the democratizing effect 
of all children attending the same school should not be lost. 
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In order that there may be a community of interest between 
owners and tenants every opportunity should be used for the one 
fully to appreciate and understand the importance of the other, 
At the present time, in much of the one-crop area, this is not the 
case. On the contrary, each has a feeling of distrust toward the 
other. The landlord is usually looking for another tenant, and the 
tenant for another farm. Tenants’ greatest sin is ignorance, land- 
lords’ is indifference. The one is not wholly to blame for the weak- 
ness of the other, but because of the generally higher educational 
level, and better financial conditions, land owners have a greater 
responsibility in bettering the status of tenants. 

The evidence strongly points to tenancy being maintained as 
it is in the one-crop areas, simply because it is a paying proposition 
to landowners. Since tenancy is necessary to the maintenance of 
the present system, landowners ought not to be permitted to “draw 
their mantles about themselves” and say, ‘We will shoulder just 
as little responsibility as we dare, with reference to the education of 
tenants’ children.” At the same time they are not unwilling to 
make capital out of the labor of little children and where the ques- 
tion of increasing the tax levy for schools is raised, their voices are 
heard in no uncertain tones. Our much talked-of system of “free 
education for every child” leaves much to be desired. Whether 
rural child labor which does interfere with school attendance is the 
result of ignorance, indifference, poverty, or in some cases greedy 
commercialism, or all of them, it matters not. Children should be 
given their inherent rights, regardless of the cost or on whom it 
falls. Certainly education, and the opportunity to get it, is one 
of them. 

There is one important difference between agricultural child 
labor and industrial child labor. In the country the bulk of children 
work at home and under the supervision of their own parents 
whereas in industry they work away from home and under the super- 
vision of strangers. In establishing minimum standards for indus- 
trial workers, employers, who for the most part had no personal 
interest in the children they employed, were required to submit to 
certain restrictions with reference to the employment of children; 
but to establish the same standards for agricultural child laborers 
would mean that farmers would have to give up the freedom from 
all restraint which they now enjoy and have always enjoyed with 
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reference to the employment of children on the farm. Keeping in 
mind the individualism of farm parents, it is doubtful whether much 
would be gained in an attempt at direct legislation. The indirect 
method,—real compulsory education with adequate machinery for 
enforcement,—holds out greater hopes. For the present the em- 
phasis will have to be school attendance rather than regulation of 
work conditions. The law should require that no child under 14 
years of age be permitted to stay away from school at all on account 
of work. Children 14 to 16 years of age might be permitted to 
remain away from school for a certain number of days during the 
session provided they get a work permit granted by the county 
superintendent of schools, under the same conditions that govern 
the issuance of permits to children who work in industry. Children 
under 16 years should not be permitted to work for anyone except 
their parents, during the time when school is in session. 

It is recognized that the above suggestion will not wholly elimi- 
nate the evils of child labor on the farms, especially in the one-crop 
areas. Tenancy primarily is an economic condition and its wrongs 
will have to be righted by economic measures; but the most effective 
method of attacking the evils which have grown out of it and become 
deep-rooted is in giving every tenant child an education. Tenancy 
itself is not an evil. It is a necessary institution but the social 
injustices that have grown out of it must be righted if the nation is 
to have a happy and contented rural citizenry. 











RECENT CHILD WELFARE REPORTS 
HELEN DWIGHT FISHER 


The Philadelphia and Delaware newspapers not long ago pub- 
lished startling stories as to “‘small children’? bound out to farmers 
in lower Delaware. A study of the report on which these stories 
were based shows that after all the facts are not so lurid as they 
appeared, although it is true enough that Delaware’s old apprentice- 
ship law still holds good and there are children bound out under it. 
But their number is not great, and the survey on which the news- 
paper stories were based was made for the express purpose of dis- 
covering what conditions actually surround children placed-out in 
Delaware and what steps the state must take to improve them. 
The repeal of the old apprenticeship law is one of the first recom- 
mendations and since the child welfare division of the State Recon- 
struction Commission urges the same thing, it is probable that the 
legislature will consider that law this year. 

Previous reports, from the federal Children’s Bureau and 
others, had shown that a number of children were placed-out in 
Delaware by agencies from outside the state, that many of these 
children were mental defectives, and that proper investigation did 
not always attend their placing-out. In the present report 294 
children placed-out by 11 different agencies were studied. The 
agencies varied widely, of course, in their methods of placing-out, 
but in many cases there was neither sufficient investigation of the 
child’s own family before he was removed from it, nor careful enough 
study of the family in which he was placed-out. There was almost 
no supervision of the children after placing-out. Twenty-three per 
cent of the children were said to be mentally defective or subnormal, 
and many of them were retarded in school. No complete retarda- 
tion figures are given, but it is stated in the report that school 
attendance is very irregular among these children, chiefly because 
they are placed-out on the understanding that they are to help in 
farmwork. Of 112 children, 7 to 13 years of age, 34 attended school 
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less than 101 days, although the law requires children under 14 to 
attend the full term of 180 days. Among the children 14 to 16 
years of age, attendance was less regular; of 91 such children, 79 
attended school less than 101 days, the law requiring them to attend 
at least 100 days. There is practically no provision for recreation 
for these children. Altogether the situation shows extreme care- 
lessness on the part of most of the agencies who placed the children 
out, and makes it clear that Delaware must at once take the steps 
recommended by the State Children’s Bureau and Reconstruction 
Commission. 

The annual report (1920) of the Alabama Child Welfare Com- 
mission shows that the number of child labor permits issued has 
been greatly reduced since the establishment of the commission. 
But in a special study of child workers in certain counties, including 
Jefferson, Montgomery and Mobile, it was found that 30 per cent 
of the children had completed no grade in school, 1 per cent had 
finished the first grade, 1 per cent the second, 3 per cent the fourth, 
and 25 per cent the fifth. After September, 1921, it will be impos- 
sible for a child to receive a work-permit until he has completed 
the fourth grade, but even this is, of course, too low an educational 
requirement. 

The report contains, also, a few interesting though isolated 
figures as to streetworkers which go to prove certain old, old argu- 
ments. Whereas 79 per cent of the children at work in other trades 
said that they were employed to help support widowed or deserted 
mothers, only 34 per cent of the newsboys, in Mobile, at least, con- 
tributed to their family incomes. In Mobile, also, 21 per cent of 
the newsboys failed to make their grades in school and 75 per cent 
were graded poor in both conduct and scholarship. In Anniston 
less than 50 per cent of the newsboys were promoted at the end of 
the school year. 

Interesting data as to the instability of child workers ate given 
in both “Training for Store Service,” by Lucile Eaves of the Boston 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, and “Industrial Insta- 
bility of Child Workers,” by Robert Morse Woodbury, No. 5 in 
the Children’s Bureau’s Industrial Series. Miss Eaves points out 
that while there was an increase in the number of children entering 
factories between 1913 and 1918, there was a decrease in the num- 
ber of children receiving certificates for store-work. In 1913, 36 
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per cent of the children receiving permits went into stores while in 
1918 only 15 per cent of them did so. ‘At the same time the num- 
ber of children who entered factories increased from 47 to 66 per 
cent.” Only 50 out of about 1,000 illiterates 18 to 21 years old 
who were certificated at the Boston office went into stores, and only 
9 per cent of the 1,000 children between 14 and 21 in stores had 
failed to reach the eighth grade. That is, stores have few openings 
for children with very limited education. As to the shifting of 
young workers from job to job, Miss Eaves says: “Apparently all 
the shifting had been confined to 26 per cent or about one-fourth of 
the young persons of the sample group (19 to 21 years of age). The 
number of positions which they held varied, as three-fifths had re- 
ceived only 2 certificates, one-fifth 3, and the other fifth from 4 
to 14. Those whose certificates indicated more than one employer 
for each year comprised but 4.7 per cent of the entire group. ... 
The verified application schedules . . . showed that the boys aver- 
aged 2.37 and the girls 1.37 positions before entering the firms 
where they were last known to be employed.” 

The Children’s Bureau’s study of employment certificate 
records in Connecticut was of 14 to 16-year-old children only, but 
shows a similar variation in the amount of shifting of girls and 
boys. Boys also showed a higher unemployment rate than girls, 
“10.1 as contrasted with 7.9 in the first month, 5.9 as compared 
with 4 in the sixth, and 2.4 as compared with 2 in the twenty-third 
month.” Over one-third of the children left their first place of 
employment before the end of three months and nearly one-sixth 
left in the first month. Forty-three per cent of the children held 
two or three positions in the 21 to 24 months studied, and 20 per 
cent of them held from 4 to 7 positions. There were 7,147 children 
whose working histories were analyzed, and 74.7 per cent of them 
or 5,342 went first into manufacturing or mechanical industries, 
17.3 per cent into trade and 2.1 per cent into transportation. Here 
as in the Boston study it was found that boys go to work slightly 
earlier than girls. 

















NOTES ON CHILDREN’S CODE COMMISSIONS 
NOW AT WORK* 


In the following list all the states are included in which there is any group 
(state, semi-official or otherwise) working on the codification or revision of 
child welfare laws. In many cases they are not strictly code commissions, but 
are included because their work is along that general line. 


Colorado.—A committee of eight county judges was appointed by the Governor 
to report this year on necessary revisions of child welfare laws. Judge 
Ben Lindsey, of Denver, who is chairman of the committee, states that a 
law to regulate the work in beet-fields is included in their program. News- 
paper reports indicate that the recommendations are numerous and con- 
structive. 


Connecticut.—The children’s code commission, Henry P. Fairchild, executive 
secretary, Hartford, has made its report to the Governor, and the proposed 
code has been introduced in the Senate by Professor Bakewell of Yale 
University. 

Delaware.—The child welfare division of the State Reconstruction Commission 
(Mrs. Ina J. Perkins, Wilmington, director of child welfare) has issued its 
report, ““The Chance of a Delaware Child,” a very interesting, illustrated 
account. of the commission’s child welfare work and recommendations. 
One of the legislative proposals provides for a permanent Commission to 
take over and develop the child welfare activities of the Reconstruction 
Commission. The need of child health work is especially emphasized. 


District of Columbia.—A code commission is at work, Frank F. Nesbit, secre- 
tary, Washington. 

Georgia.—In preparation for a children’s code commission, or for the revision 
of Georgia’s child welfare laws, the state council of social agencies has 
empowered a committee to select the personnel of a proposed ‘“‘Committee 
on Children’s Legislation.” Mr. Burr Blackburn, of the State Board of 
Public Welfare, Atlanta, can give information. 

Illinois—The state child welfare committee (Mrs. Ira Couch Wood of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago, chairman) has reported 
on legislation proposed this year, but the full report is not yet published. 
According to the newspapers, the recommendations call for a division of 
child welfare and for a children’s code. 





* Compiled February 1, 1921. 
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Indiana.—The child welfare commission filed its report with Governor Goodrich 


on December 23rd. Recommendations, according to the newspapers, 
included the creation of a juvenile commission for the state, the revision 
of the compulsory school attendance law, and the enactment of ‘‘a drastic 
child labor law.” 


Iowa.—The general code commission, appointed in 1919 to edit and codify the 


laws ‘‘of a general nature” and to report desirable changes, has included 
among its recommendations a number of measures affecting children. The 
compulsory education law is up for revision, extending the school term 
for all children between 7 and 16 years of age to 32 weeks a year, and a 
bill relating to charitable, correctional and penal institutions has been pre- 
pared, creating a state board of control for such institutions. 


Kansas.—The children’s code commission (Dr. Florence Brown Sherbon, State 


House, Topeka, secretary) has published its report on proposed child wel- 
fare legislation, but makes special note of the fact that the proposals are 
tentative, subject to change if the commission receives further light on 
them, and that the report is only partial, issued for the purpose of obtain- 
ing suggestions and criticism. A child research bureau is proposed with 
administrative offices at the University of Kansas. Compulsory school 
attendance is to be required of all children between 7 and 18, except that 
children 14 or over who have completed the 8th grade may work, under 
the provisions of the child labor law, provided they attend a part-time 
school. The child labor law is to be revised, especially in respect to the 
issuance of work permits. 


Kentucky.—The children’s code commission (Mr. Elwood Street, Louisville 


Welfare League, secretary) is at work, but since there is no session of the 
legislature this year is making no report. 


Michigan.—The state child welfare commission (Fred M. Butzel, Union Trust 


Building, Detroit, secretary) created by act of the legislature of 1917, is 
a permanent one, making a report at least thirty days prior to the assem- 
bling of each successive legislature. The commission has no appropria- 
tion, but is nevertheless supervising a great deal of work being done by 
various groups within the state. A study of Detroit children’s institutions 
has been made recently by Gertrude Folks, of the National Child Labor 
Committee, for this commission and a local group in Detroit. The National 
Child Labor Committee also made a comprehensive study of conditions in 
Michigan for this commission in 1918. 


Minnesota.—The committee on social legislation (Frank J. Bruno, 700 Temple 


Court, Minneapolis, chairman) has made some recommendations to the 
present legislature, including a statewide regulation of street trading by 
minors. 


Missouri.—The children’s code commission (Mrs. H. M. Robertson, secretary, 





St. Joseph) is still at work and proposes for enactment this year certain 
measures that were not passed by the legislature at its last session. 
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Nebraska.—Children’s code commission (C. E. Prevey, Lincoln, secretary) has 
published a comprehensive summary of recommendations to this year’s 
legislature. 


New Mexico.—The state child welfare service (Mrs. Max Nordhaus, Albuquer- 
que, chairman) has been working on a legislative program to provide an 
adequate children’s code for the state. 

New York.—The children’s code commission, created by act of legislature, 1920, 
is at work, but has not yet made any legislative recommendations. 

Ohio.—The Ohio child welfare council (Miss Lucia Johnson, 1010 Hartman 
Bidg., Columbus, secretary) has a number of committees at work on various 
problems of child welfare. The committee on school code has made a 
series of recommendations which include the control of school attendance 
of all children between the ages of 6 and 18; provision for working certifi- 
cates for all children between 16 and 18 who have passed the 7th grade 
and are physically fit; part-time schools in all districts where there are 
12 or more children out on certificate, etc. 


Oklahoma.—The children’s code commission, created by law in 1919, was in- 
structed to make its report not later than July 1, 1920, to the governor 
who was empowered to transmit it to the present session of the legislature. 


Oregon.—As a result of the report of the children’s code commision in 1915 
and 1917 two child welfare bodies are now functioning in Oregon. The 
first is a permanent supervisory child welfare commission, and the second, 
a child welfare revision committee appointed in 1919 for two years to 
codify, classify and index Oregon’s child welfare laws. 

South Carolina.—The child welfare commission, appointed by the governor in 
1919 (Walter B. Wilbur, chairman, Juvenile Protective Association, Charles- 
ton), is now carrying on a mental survey of the state, as a part of its work 
of studying child welfare conditions preparatory to the formulating of a 
code. The present study is under the supervision of Dr. V. V. Anderson 
of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

Tennessee.—The state child welfare commission (C. C. Menzler, Secretary, 
Tennessee Industrial School, Nashville) is publishing the report of the 
National Child Labor Committee’s study of the state in 1920, preparatory 
to making recommendations to the legislature. 

Texas.—The child welfare commission, appointed by the governor in 1919 

(Mrs. E. A. Watters, Chairman, Fort Worth), has a membership of 50 and 

is designed to be a “‘clearing-house of all child welfare problems.” 





































NOTES ON COMPILATION OF CHILD LABOR AND COM- 
PULSORY ATTENDANCE LAWS AS THEY AFFECT 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN 
AGRICULTURE 


Canneries are not considered in the following tables, for the 
exemption of this industry in many states is nullified by the federal 
child labor law. The tables are statements of the laws, not of 
practices. Whether they are enforced is not indicated. 

Table A classifies the states into (1) those which do not mention 
agriculture in the law; (2) those which specifically exempt agricul- 
ture from the operation of the law or modify it in its application 
to agricultural pursuits; (8) those states in which agriculture is 
included on an equal basis with other industries. The provisions 
found in many states forbidding the employment of children in 
any gainful occupation during school hours is not considered in 
Table A; nor the provisions regulating hours of work. These are 
presented separately in Tables C and D. 

In TableA-1 are given states which do not mention agriculture 
in the child labor laws and in which the only control of child labor 
in agriculture is through the enforcement of the compulsory educa- 
tion law. The provisions of the compulsory education law and the 
loop-holes which would make possible the employment of children 
in agriculture are also given. 

In Table A-2 are included the states which do mention agricul- 
ture, removing it from the list of industries to which the child labor 
law is applicable or modifying the provisions of the law in relation 
to agriculture. . 

In Table A-3 is shown the one lone state which apparently 
does forbid child labor in agriculture. (The appearance, however, 
is untrustworthy.) 

In Table B are included the 25 states which contain in either 
their child labor or their compulsory attendance laws a clause for- 
bidding the employment of children in any gainful occupation dur- 
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ing school hours, or in a few cases during the school term. The 
minimum term prescribed by law in these states is also given. 

In Table C is shown the limitation of hours of work of children 
engaged in agriculture in all states. These fall in three classes: 
(1) those regulating hours of work in any galnful occupation, and 
supposedly including agriculture; (2) those specifically exempting 
agriculture from restriction of hours, and (3) those not mentioning 
agriculture in the list of occupations in which the hours of work 
are regulated. Fourteen states specifically exempt agriculture from 
any restrictions as to hours; twenty-three others do not mention it 
in the occupations for which hours are regulated; only 11 limit 
the hours. 


TABLE A-1 


STATES NOT MENTIONING AGRICULTURE IN CHILD LABOR 
LAW, AND REGULATION THEREFORE DEPENDING EN- 
TIRELY UPON TERMS OF COMPULSORY ATTEND- 
ANCE LAW 


Provisions of Compulsory Attendance Laws 
































Min. Exemptions that Might 
State Ages Time Term | Permit Agricultural Work 
Arizona...... 8-16; |Entire session} 8 mos. None 
14 if 
employed 
Connecticut...| 7-16; {Entire session| 9 mos. None 
14 if 
employed 
Florida....... 7-16; {Entire session| 4 mos. |Poverty; ‘unusual cause” 
unless 8th acceptable to attendance offi- 
grade com- cer of district 
pleted 
Georgia. ..... 8-14; Six months | 6 mos. |Board of Education is ‘“‘au- 
unless 7th thorized to take into consider- 
grade com- ation the seasons for agricul- 
pleted tural labor and the need for 
such labor in exercising their 
discretion as to the time for 
which children in farming dis- 
tricts shall be excused”’ 
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TABLE A-1—Continued 
































Min. | Exemptions that Might 
State Ages Time Term | Permit Agricultural Work 
Idaho........ 8-16; |Entire session| 7 mos. {15 years and poverty. Board 
15, if 8th of Trustees may reduce term 
grade com- lof attendance for children in 
pleted 6th, 7th, 8th grades to 7 mos, 
at request of parents 
Illinois....... 7-16; {Entire session| 7 mos. None 
14, if em- 
ployed 
BOWAs .c5 660% 7-16; 24 weeks 6 mos. |Excused‘‘for sufficient reason” 
14, if em- | (consecutive) by court of records or judge 
ployed thereof 
Kansas....... 8-15; |Entire session| 7 mos. None 
14, if em- | 8 consecu- 
ployed and| tive weeks 
literate 
Kentucky 7-16; {Entire session} 6 mos. None 
14, if em- 
ployed 
Maine........ 7-15 Full term {714 mos.| ‘Necessary absences” excused 
by Superintendent 
Maryland....} 8-16; Full term | 9 mos. |‘Necessary absence” 
(Baltimore) | 14, if em- 
ployed 
Maryland....}| 7-13 Full term ‘Necessary absence” 
(counties) 13-14 | 100 days un- 
less employed 
Massachusetts} 7-16; Full term | 8 mos. None 
14, if 6th 
grade com- 
pleted and 
employed 
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TABLE A-1—Continued 









































pleted 





Min. Exemptions that Might 
State Ages Time Term | Permit Agricultural Work 
Michigan... .. 7-16; Full term | 5 mos. None 
14, if 6th 
grade com- 
pleted and 
employed 
Minnesota....| 8-16; Full term | 5 mos. |From April to Nov. 1 children 
unless 8th 14 and over to work in or 
grade com- about home of parent or guar- 
pleted dian, except in first and second 
class cities 
Mississippi....| 7-14 80 days 4 mos. |(1) Counties may exempt 
(Law of 1920) themselves from Act by vote. 
(2) Teacher may excuse tem- 
porary absence ‘in extreme 
case of emergency or domestic 
necessity”’ 
Montana..... 8-14; Full term | 4 mos. None 
16, if un- 
employed 
Nebraska..... 7-16; Rural—12 | 7 mos. None 
14, if em- weeks; 
ployed | Cities—full 
term 
New Hamp- 8-16; Full term | 9 mos. |14, if Supt. thinks welfare of 
shire....... 14, if 8th child would best be served by 
grade com- withdrawal 
pleted 
New Mexico..| 6-16; Full term | 7 mos. None 
14, if em- 
ployed 
North Dakota.| 8-15; [Entire session| 7 mos. |When labor of child is neces- 
unless 8th sary to support of family 
grade com- 
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TABLE A-1—Concluded 






































Min. Exemptions that Might 
State Ages Time Term | Permit Agricultural Work 
ee 8-15 boys| Fullterm | 7 mos. None 
8-16 girls 
Oklahoma 8-18; 2/3 term 3 mos. |No restriction, because such 
16, if em- an attendance law impossible 
ployed of enforcement 
Oregon....... 7-16; Full session | 8 mos. None 
18, if un- 
employed 
South Carolina} 8-14; |4months, un-} 3 mos. {Over 12 with widowed mother 
16, unless | less school or crippled father 
employed | board in- 
creases time 
South Dakota.| 8-16; Full term | 6 mos. |District board may require 
unless 8th only 16 consecutive weeks of 
grade attendance for children who 
completed have completed 6th grade to 
continue till they are 16 or 
complete 8th grade 
OF 8-16 20 weeks 5 mos. |Children whose services neces- 
(10 consecu- sary to support mother or 
tive) or invalid father 
Tennessee....| 7-17; |Full session | None None 
unless 8th 
grade 
completed 
Vermont..... 8-16  |Entire session] 8} mos. |(1) Excused for 10 consecutive 
days in case of emergency 
(2) 15, and completed 6th 
grade if services needed 
Virginia...... 8-12 16 weeks 5 mos. jIf able to read and write 
Wyoming..... 7-14 |Entiresession| 3 mos. |District Board may excuse 











“persons to whom it might 





work a hardship” 
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TABLE A-2 


STATES MODIFYING PROVISIONS OF CHILD LABOR LAWS AS 
APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE 


(Excluding Regulation of Hours of Work—See Separate Report) 














State Nature of Exemption Net Result 

Alabama....... Agriculture exempted from prohi- Norestriction whatever out- 
bition of children uuder 14 working side of school hours for any 
in any gainful occupation age 

California. ..... Exempts from child labor law pro- No restriction outside of 
visions employment of minors at school hours for any age 
agricultural, horticultural or viti- 
cultural labor during time public 
schools are vot in session or during 
other than school hours 

Colorado....... Exempts employment of children No restriction in or out of 
in any fruit orchard, garden, field school hours; this exemp- 
or farm, but children under 14 tion apparently applies to 
working for other than parents prohibition of employment 
must receive permit from Supt. of of children under 14 in 
Schools gainful occupations during 

school hours 

Delaware....... Exempts farm work from prohibit- No restriction whatever for 
ed employment under 14 any age 

Indiana........ Exempts agriculture from prohibi- No restriction for any age, 
tion of any gainful occupation un- outside of school hours 
der 14 

Louisiana... ....Exempts agricultural pursuitsfrom No restriction for any age 
occupations prohibited under 14 

Missouri. ...... Exempts agriculture from prohibi- No restriction for any age 
tion of any gainful occupation un- 
der 14 

Nevada........ Exempts agriculture from prohibi- No restriction outside of 
tion of employment for boys under school hours 
14 and girls under 16 

New Jersey... .. Exempt agricultural pursuits from No restriction 
industries forbidden to children 
under 14 

New York...... Permits boys 12 to gather produce 


6 hours a day outside of school 
hours 

Permits children whose parents are 
engaged in farming to work for 
parents outside of school hours 


No restriction outside of 
school hours 











TABLE A-2—Continued 
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State 


Nature of Exemption 


-Net Result 





North Carolina. . Ruling of State Child Welfare Com- 


Pennsylvania . 


Rhode Island. . 


West Virginia. . 


Wisconsin... 


mission exempts farming from 
child labor law. State Board of 
Education may prescribe rules un- 
der which teachers, principals and 
superintendents may excuse non- 
attendance due to immediate de- 
mands of farm in certain seasons of 
year 


..Exempts “children employed on 


the farm” from 14 year prohibition 


.Exempts agriculture from occupa- 


tions prohibited under 14 
Exempts agriculture from occupa- 
tions prohibited under 15 


. .Exempts farm work from prohibi- 


tion of work for males under 14 
and females under 16 without per- 
mit 


. Exempts agriculture from prohibi- 


tion of any gainful occupation un- 
der 14 


...Exempts agriculture from prohibi- 


tion of any gainful occupation 
under 14 


No restriction 


No restriction outside of 
school hours 
No restriction 


No restriction 
No restriction. Supt. can 
give permit even for school 


hours 


No restriction outside of 
school hours 


No restriction 








STATES INCLUDING AGRICULTURE IN 


TABLE A-3 


RESTRICTIONS 


(Other than Table B) 


CHILD LABOR LAW 








State 


Provisions 





—T 


Arkansas*. .. 


Under 14, any remunerative occupation prohibited 








*The State Commissioner of Labor, in reply to a question, says: “The 
Arkansas child labor law does not apply to domestic and farm labor.” The 
language of the statute does not indicate any such exception; nevertheless the 


exception seems to be generally understood. 
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TABLE B 


STATES DEFINITELY FORBIDDING EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 
IN ANY GAINFUL OCCUPATION DURING SCHOOL HOURS 








Comment 





Age under 
State which Minimum 
prohibited term 

Alabama....... 14 100 days 
Arizona........ 14 8 months 
California. ..... 14 6 » 
Connecticut. . 14 9 n 
Idaho.......... 14 7 » 
Illinois......... 14 a 
Indiana........ 14 ” 
Kansas..... 14 7» 
Kentucky...... 14 6 » 
Maine......... 15 7% » 
Maryland...... 14 9 
Massachusetts 14 8 » 
Minnesota...... 14 5 ” 
Montana....... 14 4 » 
Nebraska....... 14 7 » 
Nevada........ 14 6 » 
New York...... 14 9 » 
North Dakota. 14 7 9» 
Ohio eda a6 aoe 15 7 ” 
Oregon......... 16 8 » 
Pennsylvania. .. 14 7» 


South Carolina. . 14 3 ” 


South Dakota... 15 6 » 
Tennessee...... 14 None 
Washington... .. 15 6 months 


West Virginia. . 14 6 » 


Not only during school hours, but “any 
portion of any month” when schools are 
in session 


“During any part of the term during 
which” public schools are open 


Unless child has completed requirements 
of compulsory attendance law 


“During any part of term during which” 
public schools are open 


‘*Any part of term the public school is 
in session.” 
Except boys over 12, 6 hours a day, in 
gathering produce, outsideof school hours. 
Except children of persons engaged in 
agriculture, outside of school hours 


Unless 8th grade completed 

“During term of compulsory attendance 
and hours public schools are in session.”’ 
Unless compulsory attendance require- 
ment completed 


Unless permitted by Supt. of Schools 
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TABLE C 
REGULATION OF HOURS CHILDREN MAY BE EMPLOYED IN 
AGRICULTURE 
State Hours Comment 
Alabama....... No restriction, any age _ Definite exemption from 8 hour day, 


Arizona........ No restriction, any age 


Arkansas*...... 8 hour day, 48 hour week, 


under 16 years 


California...... Under 16—8 hour day, 48 
hour week 
16-18—No restriction 
Colorado....... 8 hour day, 48 hour week, 
under 16 
Connecticut. . .. No restriction 
Delaware....... No restriction, any age 
Florida......... No restriction 
Georgia........ No restriction 
Pe érascawcd 9 hour day, 54 hour week, 
under 16 
Illinois......... 8 hour day, 6 day week 
under 14 
8 hour day, 48 hour week, 
under 16 
Indiana........ No restriction, any age 
eee No restriction 
Kansas......... No restriction 
Kentucky...... No restriction 
Louisiana...... No restriction 
Maine......... No restriction 
Maryland...... No restriction 
Massachusetts. .No restriction 
Michigan....... No restriction 


Minnesota...... 8 hour day, 48 hour week, 


under 16 


48 hour week 

Definite exemption from 8 hour day, 
48 hour week 

All remunerative occupations 


Any gainful occupation 
Definite exemption 


Any gainful occupation 


Definite exemption from 10 hour day, 
54 hour week 

Any gainful occupation 

Any occupation 

Any gainful occupation 

Definite exemption from 8 hour day, 
48 hour week for children under 16; 
an even 9 hour day, 54 hour week 


for children under 16 whose parents 
consent 


Definite exemption from 10 hour day, 
60 hour week 


Any gainful occupation 





* See Table A-3. 
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TABLE C—Continued 











State Hours Comment 

Mississippi. .... No restriction 

Missouri....... 8 hour day, 48 hour week, Any gainful occupation 
under 16 

Montana....... No restriction 

Nebraska..... ..8 hour day, 48 hour week, No regulation for other agricultural 
under 16—beet fields work 

Nevada........ No restriction Definite exemption from 8 hour day, 


New Hampshire. No restriction 
New Jersey... ..No restriction 


New Mexico... . No restriction 

New York...... 6 hour day, boys over 12, 
gathering produce out- 
side of school hours 

North Carolina. .No restriction 

North Dakota.. .8 hour day, 48 hour week 


BR sax esnen ed No restriction 

Oklahoma...... No restriction 

Oregon......... 8 hour day, under 16, any 
occupation 

Pennsylvania . ..9 hour day, 51 hour week, 
under 16 


Rhode Island. . .No restriction 


South Carolina.. No restriction 
South Dakota.. .No restriction 


Tennessee...... No restriction 
TDEXAS: «6.006000 No restriction 
NPA 5 ss ssevcvesce No restriction 
Vermont....... No restriction 
Virginia........ No restriction 


Washington... ..No restriction 
West Virginia. . .No restriction 
Wisconsin...... No restriction 


Wyoming...... No restriction 





48 hour week 

Definite exemption from 11 hourday, 
58 hour week 

Definite exemption from 7 P.M. to 
6 A.M. prohibitory clause 


No restriction for other work 


Any gainful occupation 


Definite exemption from 8 hour day, 
48 hour week 


Any occupation 


Definite exemption from 10 hour day, 
54 hour week 


Definite exemption from 10 hour day 


Definite exemption from 10 hour day, 
54 hour week 
Definite exemption from 8 hour day, 
48 hour week 


Definite exemption from 8 hour day, 
48 hour week 

Definite exemption from 9 hour day, 
56 hour week 

















OUTLINE OF HEALTH PROVISIONS FOR STATE 
LAWS RELATING TO CHILDREN 


A report to Children’s Code Commissions and others interested in child 
welfare and health legislation, by the Advisory Committee to the National 
Child Health Council on Health Provisions for Laws Relating to Children.* 


FOREWORD 


Inasmuch as health is of paramount importance to child life 
and as it has often received minor consideration in State Children’s 
Codes, the Committee on Health Provisions for Laws Relating to 
Children wishes to emphasize the need for adequate treatment of 
this subject by all states. The following are points which should 
be borne in mind: 


I—Prenatal Care 


A—State Children’s Code Commissions should recommend the 
removal of all legislative restrictions which prevent proper and 
complete measures for prenatal and maternity care and the granting 
of positive legislative authority for undertaking and promoting such 
measures. (Note: Examples of legislative restrictions that should 
be removed are such limitations as to tax rates or levies as make it 
impossible to provide adequate appropriations for the care of the 
health of mothers and children. Also in some states local authori- 
ties are not permitted to undertake certain important measures unless 
these are specifically authorized by statute. Such general legislative 


*The committee consists of the following members: Chairman, Courtenay Dinwiddie, 
Executive Secretary, National Child Health Council, Washington, D. C.; Secretary, James A. 
Tobey, Assistant Director, Department of Health Service, American Red Cross, Washington, 
D. C.; Richard A. Bolt, M.D., General Director, American Child Hygiene Association, Balti- 
more, Md.; E. Dana Caulkins, Manager, National Physical Education Service, Washington, 
D.C.; Taliaferro Clark, M.D., Medical Officer in Charge of Field, Investigations in Child Hygiene 
U. 8S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C.; Edward N. Clopper, Field Director, National 
Child Labor Committee, New York, N. Y.; Anna E. Rude, M.D., Director, Division of 
hygiene, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C.; Willard S. Small, Ph.D., 
Specialist in School Hygiene, Bureau of Education, Dept. of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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restrictions which prevent necessary health measures are apt to be 
overlooked in drafting health and welfare legislation.) Facilities 
for the education of expectant mothers, for the establishment of 
prenatal health centers and clinics, for the protection of expectant 
mothers in industry, and for the health supervision of mothers, 
should be definitely authorized by law. 


II—Care at Birth 

A—Midwives 

State laws should require that all midwives be licensed by the 
State Health Department for the purpose of permitting only those 
who are properly qualified, to practise midwifery, and that adequate 
provision be made for proper supervision by state or local health 
authorities of all such midwives, to see that they observe all regu- 
lations, subject to revocation of their licenses. Educational train- 
ing for obstetrical attendants and midwives should be authorized 
only where the facilities for training are adequate and there is 
proper educational and health supervision. 


B—Control of Ophthalmia Neonatorum (‘Babies Sore Eyes’’) 


Every State Health Department should be specifically authorized 
by law to require the immediate reporting of all inflammatory con- 
ditions of the eyes of the new born, to require treatment of the eyes 
of the new born at birth, and to furnish the prophylactic for this 
purpose, for the prevention of blindness. (Note: Experience has 
shown that the law should describe this disease rather than simply 
refer to it by its technical name.) 


C—Vital Statistics 


The law should require the prompt reporting of births by the 
professional attendant to local registrars of vital statistics not later 
than three (3) days after birth. Registrars should be under the 
health department. Legislation requiring the reporting of still 
births is important. 


D—Supervision of Maternity Homes 
All institutions in which mothers are given care during or near 


confinement should be licensed, subject to the periodic inspection 
and approval of health authorities. 
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II—Infant and Pre-School Care 


A—Legislative restrictions should be removed and definite 
legislative authority granted so that adequate facilities for protect- 
ing and promoting the health of infants from birth to the beginning 
of school age can be provided by state and local authorities. (Note: 
The type of legislation necessary for this purpose, with reference to 
babies, pre-school children and mothers, is indicated under Para- 
graph 1-A, which deals with the prenatal period.) 


B—Control of Milk and Milk Products 


There should be legislation requiring the general pasteurization 
of uncertified milk, the supervision of such pasteurization, and such 
other regulation and supervision of the production, handling and 
preservation of milk and milk products as will insure a safe supply. 


IV—Care of Children in School 


A— Health Education 


There should be legislation providing for the instruction and 
training of all children of school age, for the purpose of developing 
health habits through supervised physical activities, free play, and 
practical instruction in hygiene, including personal hygiene, nutri- 
tion and sanitation. 

Adequate provision should be made for the promotion of health 
education by the states in cooperation with local communities. 

Provision should be made for the instruction and training of 
all teachers in the fundamental principles of health education. 

(Note: Such legislation should allow scope for the development 
of initiative, spontaneity and responsibility on the part of the child. 
Rigid and uniform courses of physical drill or of hygienic instruction 
should not be prescribed but rather there should be the normal 
stimulation of the child’s physical development and the interweaving 
of health education into all the many subjects of which it naturally 
forms a part.) 


B—Physical Examinations and Health Supervision 


There should be state legislation making it possible for counties, 
municipalities and townships to provide facilities for periodic phys- 
ical examinations and for promoting the health of school children. 
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The appropriate state authorities should be authorized to promote 
the development of such facilities. (Note: The type of legislation 
necessary for this purpose is indicated under Paragraph 1-A.) 

It should be required that the health supervision of school 
children be closely correlated with the health supervision of babies 
and pre-school children. 


C— Health Classes for Special Groups 


Legislation should authorize facilities for the training and in- 
struction of special groups which by reason of disabilities are unable 
to receive adequate education and health supervision in the regular 
classes. 


D—Sanitation of School Houses and Their Environment 


School buildings, school grounds and accessories should be 
regularly inspected and supervised as to sanitary conditions, sub- 
ject to the regulations and jurisdiction of the health authorities. 


V—Children in Industry 


A—Physical Supervision and Health Education 


As long as a child is of school age he should receive health edu- 
cation and supervision. (Note: Experience shows that the con- 
tinuation school offers an effective medium of health education and 
supervision.) Physical examinations should be given when he 
leaves school to go to work, at each change of occupation, and 
periodically thereafter while he is of school age. 


VI—General 


A—Administration 


In each state there should be a bureau of child hygiene. The 
administration of all legislative provisions affecting the health of 
children, except those which properly pertain to other state agen- 
cies, should be vested in this bureau. The work of such other 
agencies and that of the bureau of child hygiene should be properly 
coordinated. 
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B—Control of Institutions and Agencies 


All public and private institutions, agencies, courts, and board- 
ing homes caring for dependent, defective or delinquent children 
should be required by law to have adequate health supervision over 
their work and wards, subject to the regulations of the health 
authorities. 

All measures dealing with the appropriation and expenditure 
of funds for material relief in connection with child or maternity 


care should specifically make provision for adequate care of the 
health. 

















WHAT IS CHILD LABOR? 
EDWARD N. CLOPPER 


Mention child labor and nine persons out of ten will instantly 
conjure up the picture of a little, pale-cheeked, flat-chested, stooped- 
shouldered ten-year-old girl in a southern cotton mill. It must be 
a cotton mill and it must be a southern mill; nothing elise will sat- 
isfy our conception of child labor, and yet such conditions in cotton 
mills, South, North, East or West, are no longer found. How 
steadfast we are in our devotion to old ideas in the face of new 
developments! We not only revere the past, we cherish it, and 
are loath to give it up. I do not mean that all southern mill owners 
are convinced of the folly of premature child labor; there are a few 
no doubt who would welcome back the old days of exploitation and 
who justify their attitude on the ground that, because of the dif- 
ference in climate, children mature in the South at an earlier age 
than in the North. This has always reminded me of the lobster 
fisherman on the Maine Coast; a state law of Maine prohibits the 
taking of lobsters measuring less than ten inches in length, but 
down in Massachusetts they may be taken if only eight inches in 
length. I have been told that fishermen on the Maine Coast sell 
their legal catch in Maine, and then sail down to Boston Harbor 
with the eight- and nine-inch lobsters where they find a ready 
market. When asked how they reconcile their consciences to such 
a proceeding, they cock a canny eye at one, smile whimsically, and 
say: “Well, you know the young mature so much earlier in the 
South than they do in the North.” 

After all there is, comparatively, but little child labor in the 
mills and factories of this country. There is, comparatively, but 
little in the stores. Decade after decade the United States gov- 
ernment tells us in its reports of the census that the great majority 
of the child laborers of this country are on the farms, and decade 
after decade we glance at the figures and think no more about them. 
Instead, we turn unfalteringly to the symbol we have set up in 
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our minds—this fetish of the haggard child in the southern cotton 
mills. Our pet symbols soothe our lazy minds when we are threat- 
ened by consideration of anything profound. The dolce far niente 
of thought is as insidious and pleasing as—well, as opium. 

The census figures on occupations for 1910 were published four 
and a half years after they were gathered and while they were then 
of considerable historical interest, their value as representing actual 
conditions was but slight, for conditions are not so obliging as to 
stay unchanged for four and a half years while clerks are compiling 
the data. On the face of the returns it was shown that in April, 
1910, about seventy-two per cent. of all the child laborers in this 
country were in agriculture—a kind of work to which no labor laws 
apply and concerning whose effects upon the health of children 
nothing is known. Long ago we standardised our ideas of farm life 
as wholly delectable and hence we assume that because these child- 
ren are in the great outdoors their condition is necessarily fortunate. 
We are told that hundreds of thousands of these young farm laborers 
were working for persons other than their parents. Were they 
being exploited? Have the hundreds of thousands who since 1910 
have labored in this way, also been the victims of mistreatment? 
We don’t know. 

We do know that child labor on farms interferes seriously 
with schooling. The National Child Labor Committee’s studies 
have shown that it causes as much absence from rural schools as 
illness, bad weather, bad roads, distance from home to school, and 
indifference all combined—and sometimes even exceeds the absences 
caused by all these other factors. The enforcement of compulsory 
attendance laws in rural school districts is notoriously poor through- 
out the land. No one section of the country can justly point the 
finger of scorn at any other section because of its sin in this respect, 
for one’s sin is as great as another’s. No law restricts or regulates 
farm work by children; the only laws that relate to the subject in 
any way are the compulsory school attendance acts, and they apply 
only in school hours, and are but little respected. 

We do not know when we shall have the census report on occu- 
pations for 1920, but when it is published, we shall not be able to 
compare the figures relating to child labor with those for 1910 so 
far as activities on farms are concerned, because the census of 1910 
was taken in April—when farm operations were getting under way 
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—whereas that of 1920 was taken in January—when they were 
practically everywhere at a standstill. Wherefore we may expect 
a great decrease in the number of child farm laborers reported. 
This is, of course, unfortunate, because the figures will not repre- 
sent conditions in agriculture and we shall be more at sea than ever 
regarding this uncharted Sargossa of rural child labor. 

We all talk glibly of child labor and yet I dare say that none 
of us has a clear idea of what it is. The standardised image of the 
southern cotton mill spinner paralyses our thought. What is 
child labor? If we go into a factory and see a boy at work, we say 
to the manufacturer that we are surprised to find him an employer 
of child labor. ‘Why!’ he exclaims, ‘‘that is not child labor. That 
boy is learning something useful. He is being trained and dis- 
ciplined and is preparing himself to meet the responsibilities of life 
in the years to come. Moreover, his earnings are needed at home 
and he has the satisfaction of contributing to the support of his 
family.” 

If we go to a store and see a girl at work, we say to the mer- 
chant that we are surprised to find him an employer of child labor; 
and he says: ‘‘Why, that is not child labor. That girl is learning 
something useful. She is being trained and will take her place 
later on as a more responsible member of our force. Moreover, 
her family is poor and needs her earnings.” 

We see a ten-year-old boy selling newspapers on the street, 
and we go to the newspaper office and protest to the proprietor, 
saying that street trading is a bad form of child labor. And the 
proprietor says: ‘‘Why, that work is not undesirable, it’s the best 
kind of training. That child is being schooled in the ways of busi- 
ness competition. His wits are being sharpened. He will be a 
better man because of his experience. And moreover, his earnings 
are needed at home.”’ 

Go to the farmer, speak to him about his own child or the 
child he has hired, who is working in his field, and the same reply 
ismade. You and I are no different in this respect; we go to the 
orphan asylum and take the poor little girl away with us ‘“‘to give 
her a good home” where she will wash the dishes and do the house- 
work, and in other ways satisfy our demand for cheap labor—we 
are just as culpable as other child labor employers, as the manufac- 
turer, the merchant, the newspaper proprietor, and the farmer, and 
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we justify just as lustily the particular kind of exploitation which 
serves our own selfish interests. 

You will observe that the manufacturer, the merchant, the 
newspaper proprietor, the farmer, and we ourselves, all agree as to 
what child labor is not. We all insist that child labor is not train- 
ing for usefulness, nor healthful discipline, nor character building, 
nor in any way developmental. We all agree that child labor is 
something that does not offer the advantages that children should 
have; and out of this general agreement as to what child labor is 
not, we may frame a definition of what it is. So I venture to define 
it as the employment of a child under eighteen years of age at any 
task, with or without pay, under direction or independently of others, 
which deprives him of his proper measure of schooling, training, 
recreation, and healthy development. 

But here it must not be thought that all work by children 
should be prohibited—some work is proper and, indeed, is essential 
to full development. Whatever a child does is part of his educa- 
tion—it may be good education or bad education, but in any case 
it is likely to have a lasting effect and should be adapted to his 
needs and best interests. Raymond G. Fuller holds that child 
work is one thing and child labor is another; that the one is desir- 
able, and the other undesirable. If we think of child work as con- 
noting occupations which under suitable restrictions are advan- 
tageous to children, and of child labor as connoting those which are 
disadvantageous, we can draw a fairly sharp line between the two. 
Perhaps it would be clearer if we say that child work is educative 
while child labor is exploitative. By exploitative I mean, of course, 
serving the interests of the employer at the expense of the child. 
Work has both good and bad features. So has schooling. Neither 
is wholly advantageous. The child will be helped most when his 
work and his schooling are so adjusted that he will enjoy the good 
of each and suffer least from its evils. Work alone cannot ade- 
quately educate the child; neither can school. It is only through 
a union of their good features in education that the full development 
of the child can be assured. I emphasize the phrase in education, 
for this is the crux of the matter; the possible needs of industry 
have no place in such a program. When work kills the revivifying 
spirit of creative effort, when the joy of achievement is taken away, 
when the task is reduced to a mere mechanical repetition of a weary- 
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ing process, it becomes labor of the worst kind. When we dull the 
sensibilities of a child and strike down his hands as he reaches out 
for better things, we commit a far greater crime than when we are 
unmindful of his physical wellbeing. Education and training must 
feed the spiritual flame—not snuff it out. It flickers in every 
child, burning low in some and rising high in others, but whether 
bright or feeble its passing would be a calamity. All of us hold 
the complete welfare of the child as an ideal—an ideal toward which 
we struggle and strive; conditions will change, of course, and through 
all the hurly-burly of the conflicting interests involved, we must 
try to fix our thoughts uncompromisingly upon this supreme de- 
sideratum. We cannot accomplish much ourselves, but we can 
add a little, according to our ideas, to the sum total of human 
happiness. Our achievement may be slight but it is none the less 
worth while. Du Maurier, no doubt, had this in mind when he 
said that everything, everywhere, seems to be an ever-deepening, 
ever-broadening stream that makes with inconceivable velocity for 
its own proper level where perfection is—and ever gets nearer and 
nearer, and never finds it and, fortunately, never will. 














PINKIE: THE LITTLE COTTON-PICKER* 


JOHN F. SMITH 


I 


Pinkie’s father was always behind. That means he was always 
in debt to his landlord. He belonged to that very large class of 
one-mule tenant croppers who are forced early every spring to sign 
papers that mortgage away their crops long before they even break 
ground to plant them. They must have bacon, bread, coffee, 
clothing, and mule-feed; they want tobacco, ribbons, chewing gum, 
and other indulgences, but before the landlord will sell to them or 
“stand for them” at the country stores they must sign the papers, 
though it takes the bread from their babies’ mouths, keeps the 
winter shoes from their little feet, and deprives them of their only 
cows that supply their babies with milk. 

The landlord sees to it that the papers are signed either with 
name or crossmark, and he furthermore sees to it, as a rule, that 
the amount he ‘“‘stood for” comes out of the crop before any of it 
can go for shoes, dresses, ribbons, or anything else for the personal 
use of the cropper. Such is the tenant system for the very poor 
throughout the Southland, and it applies to white and negro alike. 
It guarantees the rent to the landlord and it insures poverty and 
discouragement to the renter. The latter really signs away his 
freedom. He binds himself out for a season for bread and clothes 
for himself and his family. And if by chance the bread-winner is 
taken away by malaria, typhoid, tuberculosis, or some other killing 
disease the widow in her extreme is often reduced to the plow and 
must sign away her prospects just as her husband did before her. 

The pernicious effects of this system are often seen in another 
direction. It affords an opportunity for much high-handed hypoc- 
risy on the part of the land-owners. The landlord or his agent 


*This is the first part of the third article by Prof. Smith in his series, 
‘How the Other Half Lives in the Open Country.” 
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weighs or measures the crop, appraises its quality and value, and 
buys it himself. He often “runs” the neighborhood store where 
the tenant trades, and sets the price the tenants must pay. Thus 
is he exposed to a twofold temptation: to employ short weight or 
shallow measure, and to inflate prices. There’s many an entry made 
in daybooks and ledgers that only the “experienced” landlord can 
explain to the hard-pressed renter. 

Old Steve was a landlord who always got his pay. Pinkie’s 
father after wandering from farm to farm for fifteen years had taken 
a shack and rented a crop on Old Steve’s place. He was perhaps 
no worse off here than he would have been elsewhere, for go where 
he might and work as hard as he would he was almost certain to 
come out behind at the end of the year. He had “pinched” and 
denied himself and suffered so many reverses that he had little 
heart to try to lay by anything for the future. 

“Work and save as I may,” he declared to a neighbor one day, 
‘*nears lak I never can git nothin’ laid up. ’Bout the time I’m 
a-gittin’ things in good shape Winnie” [his wife] “‘gits sick, or one 
of the children has a spell, or the crap falls short, or sumpum. An’ 
I cain’t work lak I used to; ’pears lak I hain’t got the strenk I 
once had.” 

Winnie, Pinkie’s mother, was a good soul and would have been 
strong and attractive if she had had a chance. The one thing that 
enslaved her and sapped all her strength was babies. Sixteen years 
had she been married, and ten babies had been born, nine of them 
still living. One of them had been “‘put away” in an old grave- 
yard “down on Flynt,” but Winnie had never forgotten those big 
black eyes and that fair round face. 

“Ever’ time one of my babies is about to be borned ’pears lak 
I can see them two big black eyes jest a-lookin’ an’ a-laughin’ at 
me from some whur—bless his little heart.” 

Winnie had no time for anything else besides the babies and 
the housework. Being numbered with the very poor she could not 
afford servants. Only so much of her housework was done as she 
herself with the help of her small children could do. The condition 
of her health made strenuous work impossible, for she had rarely 
recovered from bringing one baby into the world before she dis- 
covered that she had to make plans to take care of another one. 
The strain was proving more than even her once strong body could 
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endure and she was breaking under it—breaking at thirty-one, with 
nine little mouths to feed, the eldest being scarcely old enough to 
be entrusted with the care of the household. 

She had never had proper care either before or after the birth 
of her babies. There was never a physical examination, not even 
a consultation with a doctor. Only one birth had been attended 
by a doctor—that was when Old Marg, the midwife, had broken 
her wrist and couldn’t come. It was work, work, work among hun- 
gry and fretting little ones up to the very day of confinement, and 
when the new baby was ushered into the home there was no nurse 
to care for it and the other children. The mother even in her 
weakened condition had to do it all. Meals had to be prepared 
and the house had to be kept in order—and there was no one else 
to do it. Many a day she was up and going when she ought to 
have been in bed. David, the father, brought the water and made 
the fires in the stove for a few days after the newcomer arrived, 
and Old Angeline, the negro neighbor woman, would run in every 
day or two “to see dat new baby an fin’ how it’s gittin’ ’long.” 
She always made it a point to do a bit of washing and sweeping 
before she went away. 

‘““Mis’ Winnie, I des cain’t stay way fum a baby. Looks lak 
I ain’t got a bit o’ sense ’bout a baby. Soon as I heah ’bout one 
I des wants to go an’ see it.” 

But the old woman always managed to beg for something before 
she went away. It might be an old dress, a hat, a young pullet, 
or a “settin’ of aigs,” or a “mess of greens’”—and she usually got 
it, for she did make herself useful when she “run in.” 

Pinkie was number four in point of chronology, one brother, 
one sister, and the pair of big black eyes having preceded her. Her 
coming was attended by Old Marg, who arrived in the nick of time 
as she always did, with scissors, camphor, and mutton “taller.” 
There were no extra night-dresses for the mother,—just an old 
calico wrapper and a pair of sheets. 

How do the poor often suffer for want of the commonest things 
of life! Those who have never been in the homes of the lowly can 
have little idea of the privations that exist there. No time of life 
reveals this poverty and want more than at the birth of a child. 
The father at no time makes provision for a sick room or for extra 
clothing for the sick bed. The clothing worn by day is also worn 
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at night. ‘‘Nighties’” and pajamas and sleeping “‘supers’”’ are in 
thousands of homes unknown. Only the country doctor and the 
visiting nurses—when there are any—and a few others know of 
these conditions that exist so widely among the poor and lowly. 

The simple unskilled attentions of the midwife who plies her 
art according to traditions rather than according to modern medical 
advice is often the only force that intervenes between the mother 
and death. Oftentimes this frail bulwark doesn’t suffice, and 
death wins in the lottery. Or if the simple, homely devices cheat 
him of his prey, for he always hovers close on such occasions to 
snatch a life away, the child often comes into the world maimed 
and leaves the mother an invalid for life. What tragedies are 
enacted at times in the stilly hours of night behind cabin doors 
while the prosperous world is happily asleep! At such times only 
the voices of the night, the groans of a suffering mother, and the 
cries of a newborn babe disturb the stillness. It is only a little 
sphere which is thus disturbed. Cries and groans do not carry far 
among the habitations of work-a-day men. But who knows how 
patiently and tenderly they are listened to by a loving Being whose 
presence is everywhere at all times even in the humblest homes 
where the lowly cottagers dwell? 

But there was no accident at Pinkie’s birth. Everything went 
well—as well as things could go with a poor mother who never 
knew the soothing effects of an anaesthetic during her descent into 
the uncertainty of childbirth. Three or four neighbor women had 
come to give help and advice, but Old Marg took command and 
assigned them to their proper places. She seemed meek enough 
about her own home, but when a new life was to be welcomed she 
took command and those who failed to carry out her orders were 
promptly given to understand that they were not wanted. 

David sat in the lean-to abashed and nodding. The children 
had been sent to spend the night with a neighbor. He was suddenly 
aroused by Old Marg, who burst into the room holding a bandaged 
bundle in her hands and exclaiming, 

“Hah, hah, hah-h-h, David! jes’ look here an’ see yore little 
new darter! She’s as purty as a pink an’ as peart as a cricket. 
She’ll be the best lookin’ gal you got. Jes’ look at her; I b’lieve 
she knows you already. ’Pon my honor I b’lieve she does. Fetch 
the scales, David, an’ le’s see how much she weighs.” 
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David felt much relieved when he stept out to the smoke-house 
shed to get the steelyards (commonly called “stilyerds” by the 
cotton pickers). When he returned with the scales with a sort of 
half grin on his face, Old Marg was supporting the newcomer with 
a “hippin’” tied up at the four corners. When the upper hook 
was put over a piece of rope fastened to the joist and the precious 
burden was attached, Old Marg threw her head far back in order 
to see the beam through her steel-rimmed spectacles. 

‘Well, dog-my-cats, David, if she don’t draw pime-blank, 
leb’m pounds. Look, Sissie, see thar—the P stands at leb’m pounds 
toa T.” 

Sissie looked, but if it had stood at a ton it would have been 
all the same to her. She could no more read the figures on the 
scale-beam than she could translate an inscription in ancient Arabic. 
And besides, her eyes were so badly crossed that everything in the 
dim light of the chimneyless lamp was in a sort of blur. Neverthe- 
less she corroborated Old Marg’s testimony that “the P stood at 
leb’m pounds persactly,” though poor David with two good eyes 
experienced in weighing cotton on those same scales could not for 
the life of him make out more than seven and a half pounds. But 
David had learned to be discreet at times, so when the “hippin’ ” 
was unhooked he took the scales back to the shed and allowed Old 
Marg’s statement to go abroad unchallenged. 

Old Angeline dropped in next morning ‘“‘to sweep de flo’ an’ 
see dat new baby.” At the first peep she exclaimed, ““Lawsy, Mis’ 
Winnie, dat’s de purtiest chile ever I see in all my life’”—a compli- 
ment she paid all the babies she saw. Then she added with a 
chuckle, ““But Mis’ Winnie, reckon whur she gits it all?” 

Old Angeline was not satisfied till she had the baby in her 
hands and “‘jigged” it on her knees. ‘“W’y, good lan’, Mis’ Winnie, 
dis chile don’ feel lak it weigh no lebbum pounds. My little Jase 
weigh nine, an’ dis chile’s lots littler den what he wuz.’’ She had 
not learned how to be tactful. She usually said what she thought, 
and she frequently thought pretty accurately. She had the right 
to be considered an authority on the weight of babies for she had 
given birth to no fewer than seventeen pickaninnies—“eight of um 
ready for de grave when dey wuz borned, pore little things.” 

David went about his duties next morning as usual. It was 
in late autumn and he had many cares about the house and the 
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fields. He loved the new baby—and accepted her arrival as he 
would accept a thunder storm or a day of bright sunshine. He 
belonged to that very large army of fathers who consider it a reli- 
gious duty to rear large families. They take the injunction, “Be 
fruitful and multiply,” to mean just what it says in English and to 
be applicable to themselves. The health of their wives and the 
welfare of their children are not always considered—hence the atti- 
tude, and the large number of children found in so many very poor 
homes. 

The years passed and the children grew and increased in num- 
ber. David spent the time in moving, and chopping cotton, and 
sledding-in the winter supply of wood, in doing the thousand and 
one things that the one-mule cropper finds to do, until Pinkie was 
“soin’ on leb’m.” It was at this time that the family moved to 
Old Steve’s place. Mabel was nearly fifteen, was large for her age, 
and was a most beautiful girl. 

“Dadblast if that ain’t a mighty purty gal you got, Dave,” 
remarked Old Steve one day, and David, Mabel, and Winnie all 
felt flattered by the attention. ‘She'll be a fine lady one of these 
days before you know it, an’ you’ll have a hard time keepin’ her 
in the coop.” 

As he rode his fine black saddler away he said to himself, ‘‘T’ll 
keep Dave on the place so I can keep a weather-eye on that gal. 
She’s a reg’lar little sun-peearch.”’ 

It should be said here that Old Steve belonged to that class 
of landlords,—a comparatively small group, be it known—who have 
large tracts containing many farms and who prefer renters with 
pretty daughters. He was by no means a saint, and for a good 
many years had taken an especial interest in the young women 
folks around him. Various tales were afloat about some of his 
antics, and these rumors were founded on facts. More than one 
tenant had left the place before crops were gathered because the 
angry father essayed to complain too vigorously about the land- 
lord’s attentions to his daughter. Such complaints Old Steve 
would not tolerate for a moment. He was master of himself and 
his conduct, “drove bull-yearlin’s with a snake-whup, looked at a 
purty gal onct in a while, took liquor when he felt like it an’ voted 
the straight Democratic ticket.’”” What he did was nobody’s 
“dummed business.”? Whenever a renter presumed to assert his 
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own rights he was promptly told to “git out,” and he usually moved 
at the first warning. 

Old Monk Dan’l lived not far away, and though he was “‘jest 
a bit quair,” was “not all the durned fool he was cracked up to be.” 
He had a lame knee purchased years before by letting a hatchet 
slip while cutting bean-sticks, and always walked with a limp— 
Old Angeline called it a “hitch-up in his git-a-long.” Monk said 
to a neighbor as they exchanged sobs across the field fence one day, 
“Jepp, bust-my-hide if sumpum ortn’t to be done about Old Steve 
an’ his foolery. W’y, Jepp, the woods-colts air a-gittin’ as thick 
around his place as rabbits in a clover patch. It’s jist gittin’ orful, 
I tell you, an’ it’s a-gittin’ so’s a man’s gal ain’t safe in five miles 
of Ole Steve an’ his boy, ’specially if she’s purty.” 

“Monk,” said Jepp, deliberately weighing each word, “I hain’t 
never said nothin’ to nobody but Tildy, but I’m sorter oneasy ’bout 
my oldest gal, Rissie, who’s been a-staying’ at Ole Steve’s for nigh 
on a year. ’Pears lak she don’t take to her pap an’ mammy lak 
she use’ to. I don’t like the looks of some things. But Monk, 
by crimeinies, if anything goes wrong with my gal thur’s goin’ to 
be hell-an’-damnation to pay, now I tell you. I hain’t beholden to 
Ole Steve, nur to his boy nuther, an’ if anything goes wrong with 
Rissie they’d better both lay mighty danged low.” 


II 


It was not long after this that an incident happened that shocked 
the whole neighborhood. Rissie came home in disgrace. She 
talked frankly to her father and mother and told of attentions, 
houndings, bribes, threatenings, love-makings and promises that led 
up to the tragedy in her life. Young Steve was to blame for her 
condition. Jepp said little but prepared to have a settlement with 
the young man at the first opportunity. 

Young Steve’s arrogance was well known. He had often 
boasted of his relations with pretty girls whose fathers had moved 
away. Jepp determined to “take him down a few notches.” 

The two met out in the woods one day when Young Steve was 
on horseback with a big bull-whip in his hand looking for stray 
cattle. Old Monk Dan’l was out squirrel-shooting at the time 
and was sitting behind some bushes near the place waiting for a 
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squirrel to “turn” on a big poplar tree. He gave the following 
report of the encounter: 

“Jepp wuz walkin’ ’long with an axe on his shoulder lookin’ 
for a board tree. Young Steve come ridin’ round a curve on his 
arn gray, an’ I guess mebbe would a-passed right by if Jepp hadn’t 
a-stopt ’im. But Jepp got right in the road in front of ’im an’ 
said,’ ‘I hear ye been a-foolin’ ’roun’ my gal, Rissie. I want to 
know what about it.’ 

“An’ young Steve he up an’ sez, ‘W’y, what the hell is it to 
you who I fool ’round?” 

“But that didn’t faze Jepp a bit. So he sez to ’im, ‘Well, 
hit’s a right smart to me this time; it’s my gal, an’ I reckon you’d 
jist better come across an’ explain yoreself.’ 

“Jist about that time young Steve waved his whup an’ as quick 
as lightnin’ he fetched it a jerk an’ wrapt the cracker right ’round 
Jepp’s face. Ain’t it a wonder he didn’t knock his eyes out? I 
seed sumpum flash right quick-like in Jepp’s hand, an’ thur wuz 
two shots from a pistol. I couldn’t see whut it wuz Jepp had, it 
wuz all done so almighty quick, but when I heered the shots I 
knowed well an’ good what had happened. 

“Young Steve’s horse whirled an’ splunged ’round, but the 
bridle ketched on a lim’, an’ young Steve fell right smack out’n 
the saddle like a shot squir’l off’n a lim’ an’ died with almost never 
a kick. Jepp unketched the bridle an’ got the horse biddible. 
Then he throwed the reins over the horn of the saddle an’ started 
the arn-gray tow’ds home. Then he ’gun a-talkin’ to young Steve, 
but I ‘lowed he wuz dead, plum stiff, dead, fore that time. I 
heered ’im say, 

“Damned stinkin’ dawg! You brought it all on yoreself. 
You ruined my gal, but I guess you'll never ruin anuther’n’. An’ 
now I got yore old daddy to settle with.’ 

“T jist couldn’t keep still no longer. So I crawled right out 
from whur I wuz a-settin’ behin’ the bushes—I’d forgot all about 
the squir’l—an’ as I done that I seed another flash in Jepp’s hand. 
But I said right quick-like so’s to let ’im know who I wuz, ‘Lord- 
a-mercy, Jepp, what on airth hev ye gone an’ done?’ 

“An’ Jepp he sez, sezzee, ‘Here it is. Come an’ see for yore- 
self. I told you t’other day what I’d do if they done anything to 
my gal, an’ now it’s settled—partly. They may hang me for it, 
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but bust-my-hide, Monk, somebody’s got to put a stop to this 
kind o’ thing, an’ I’ve started in to do it. I’ve seed woods-colts 
around this here place till I’m done sick an’ tard of it. An’ when 
my gal come home like she is I couldn’t stan’ no more of it. It’s 
got sO a pore man cain’t protect his family with the law, so I’ve 
started out to protect my gals an’ other folkses’ ’round here with- 
out a jury.’ 

“An’ then I sez to ’im, ‘what air ye goin’ to do with the body?’ 

‘An’ he sez, jist as cool as a cowcumber, ‘I’m a-goin’ to set 
right down here till Old Steve comes ‘long a-lookin’ for ’im, an’ 
than I’m a-goin’ to make him take his medicine.’ 

“‘ ‘Well, lord-a-me, Jepp,’ sez I, ‘don’t go ‘long an’ kill another 
man.’ Ah’ he sez, ‘Monk, I ain’t a-sayin’ what I’m a-goin’ a-do 
tell he comes.’ ‘Then he looked at me, quair-like an’ sez, ‘Now 
Monk, you got a fam’ly to take keer of. Don’t you guess you’d 
better not be seen about here when he comes; he mought have some- 
body "long with ’im.’ 

“Well, I hadn’t thought about that, an’ I hadn’t thought what 
people might think an’ say if they’d a-come an’ found me there 
with a rifle-gun. Durned ef it didn’t like to ontie my brogans. 
My heart got so dingbanged flippy-floppy that I jist couldn’t git 
away hardly. But I picked up old long Icy” (his gun) ‘‘an’ I heeled 
it from there, now I tell you. I put as shore as you’re borned.” 

But Old Monk didn’t “put” very far. For a long time he © 
would not tell what happened next—it was too good a joke on him. 
But the truth finally leaked out of him, for he couldn’t keep such 
important news very long. He was so curious to see what would 
happen that he went around a little knoll, hid his rifle under the 
side of a log and climbed a tree so he could look on unseen. It 
was thus he witnessed the following scene:— 

Old Steve did come following the horse-tracks looking for his 
son. When he approached the spot where the body lay Jepp stepped 
out from behind some bushes, covered the old man with his pistol 
and made him dismount. After talking to him for a short time 
he made him kneel. Then with the bull-whip which had stung his 
face so brutally he administered a thrashing that would never be 
forgotten. That ceremony over, Old Monk heard these words. 

“Now dadburn you, you keep yore lip about what’s happened 
here today or I’ll fix you like yore boy there. An’ don’t never let 
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me hear of you foolin’ with a man’s wife or daughters agin. 
You’ve .. .” 

But at that instant the limb on which Old Monk was standing 
broke and he fell catching and slipping to the ground, making a 
deal of noise. He at once seized his hat, left his rifle where he had 
hidden it and didn’t stop running till he got home. He reported 
that a bear had chased him out of the woods and ‘‘come mighty 
nigh gittin’ ’im’’—and his wife, Drusie, believed him. 

Old Steve reported that a horse had thrown his son and killed 
him. He himself complained for some days of “rumatiz.” Jepp 
disappeared from the neighborhood and was never seen there again. 

At length the whole truth came out, and it was this which so 
stirred the neighborhood. Old Monk told it bit by bit with know- 
ing wink and nod and intimations of more terrible things to come. 
He finally told it all sitting by David’s fireside, and Pinkie and the 
other children heard all the horrible details. Thus pictures were 
painted on their memories which they would carry to their graves. 

Tens of thousands of children have such pictures painted in all 
their horrible colors on their tender minds,—pictures which they 
recount by day and dream about by night until they think in terms 
of stabbings, killings, shootings, and death struggles. Fathers and 
mothers often tell tales of these tragedies instead of telling Bible 
stories and fairy stories to their little ones. Many a father who 
never heard of Andersen, or Grimm, or Uncle Remus, has a stock 
of murder stories with which he entertains the family. Hatreds are 
engendered, prejudices are aroused, and passions are cultivated that 
often express themselves later in other terrible deeds. 

What an opportunity there is for the teachers in our schools 
from the kindergarten to the university to teach great stories and 
the art of telling them, the biographies of great men and women, 
short humorous stories, and poems that appeal to the heart! We 
need in all our educational institutions, in normal schools in par- 
ticular, the kind of English that will enable those who teach country 
children to crowd out the evil stories by substituting the good. 
The art of story-telling is for much of humanity a lost art, and 
too many of our institutions are doing too little to revive it. We 
may always expect to have murderers and perverters of youth and 
men and women of low ideals among us so long as our children hear 
so much about “scraps,” “squabbles,” “rippits,” “spats,” “rum- 
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puses,” “killings,” and other crimes against common law and happy . 
childhood. Ahd they will continue to hear of these things around 
the fireside until the minds of our youth are filled with stories that 
will crowd out the objectionable kind. The best place to reform 
the world is in the school room. 

Pinkie’s mind was all a-whirl with conflicting ideas. There 
were some things which she could not reconcile. She had heard 
about “‘woods-colts” but she could not get that matter cleared up 
to her satisfaction. She had asked Mabel, but Mabel threatened 
to “smack” her for talking about such ugly things. She had asked 
her mother but got no satisfaction from her. In fact the whole 
matter of life and birth was worrying her and no one seemed to be 
able to make things clear—or at least they would not. Finally she 
asked Old Angeline, and Angeline told her, but told her in a way 
that put a taint in the little girl’s mind that years did not move. 

Pinkie was one of the millions of children who have honest 
questionings about the mystery of life and birth but who never have 
their questions answered by tactful, chaste-minded persons. They 
often get wrong ideas about marriage and birth which affect their 
own characters and conduct in after life. The whole subject is 
one of those forbidden topics about which many mothers never 
speak to their young daughters, and as many fathers never mention 
to their sons. But find out they will, though heaven forbid the 
manner in which they make the discovery. Unless honest and 
intelligent answers are given to these questioners by those nearest 
and dearest to them others will give them and in giving the answers 
they may contribute to the undoing of noble and beautiful lives. 


III 


Pinkie and the other children who were old enough worked in 
the cotton all summer. They chopped from early morning till sun- 
down day after day until late in the season, for even the late weeds 
must be kept down else they will injure the clean white fibre. The 
girls went to the field barefoot, and clothed in sunbonnet and one- 
piece dress. Shoes were never used in the fields, and rarely about 
the house. Mabel always wore hers on Sunday. but when Monday 
morning came they were carefully cleaned and put away. Hour 
after hour they worked in the broiling hot sun till hands, faces, 
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feet, and even shoulders were tanned a deep brown. Mabel invari- 
ably developed a few freckles which greatly annoyed her. She pinned 
her subnonnet close, and bathed her face frequently with butter- 
milk, but all to little purpose. Pinkie tanned a beautiful uniform 
brown and was greatly pleased with it. 

There were compensations during these days of hard toil. 
They lived and worked in the land of the mocking bird, and these 
delightful songsters were everywhere. There was shrubbery close 
by—red haw, hackberry, ‘‘May trees,” redbud, dwarf crab apples, 
box elder, and other small growth that made the place a paradise 
for songbirds. From dawn till dark the notes of the mocking bird 
were heard—heard rarely during the hottest part of the day—and 
often at night when Pinkie was wakened by one of the babies she 
could hear the notes of this songster whose tones never fall below 
the degree of par excellence. He never sings badly; it’s either a 
burst of heavenly music or no song at all. His numbers are all in 
the class with “Moonlight Sonata.” 

There were other wonderful songsters that filled the air with 
melody. The children often saw a tiny bluebird—they called it 
green—sitting on the topmost point of a dead stump or on the top 
twig of a tree, singing for dear life. Sometimes—usually late in 
the afternoon—they saw him sail slowly upward with peculiar flap- 
ping of wings, singing as he ascended until he reached the crescendo 
of his song, when he would turn and hasten down again to his perch. 
They did not know the bunting by name but they loved his cheer- 
ing song that came at all times during the day, even when the sun 
was hottest and most of the other songsters were still. 

Out in the thickets away from the open field lands other war- 
blers entertained them. One in particular was a bird of many 
notes and surprises. They rarely saw him but they could hear his 
notes a long way. Occasionally he could be seen soaring up in 
most ludicrous fashion ‘poppin’ his wings’ and pouring out his 
quaint notes until the end of the measure was reached, then drop- 
ping back to the leafy bush again. Sometimes he, too, could be 
heard in the dead of night, but always seemingly far away, for the 
chat is a ventriloquist of marvelous powers and loves to keep those 
who listen to him under a delusion. Among the others were the 
ted-eyed vireos that whistle all the day, the bluebirds whose warbling 
notes came from post, dead twig, and knot-hole, the bobwhites 
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whose piping calls were always good to hear, and the woodthrushes 
whose morning and evening chants filled all the woods with sweetest 
melody. There was no song among all the forests and fields which 
they loved more than the song of the thrush, and they always wel- 
comed the time when his first flute-like notes came from the dim 
recesses of the ravines and the deeper woods. 

But no feathered friends were more welcome than the house 
martins. There were always clusters of gourds hanging on tall 
poles erected by David and Billy, the oldest boy, and in these the 
martins built their nests. They always furnished a world of chatter, 
good cheer and company. Pinkie loved to hear the male bird gur- | 
gle and “pop his teeth’? when the female approached the gourd. 
She talked to her father and mother about them and asked all sorts 
of questions about them and other things. One Sunday morning 
this conversation took place between the little girl and her father: 

“Pappy, whut you reckon makes him do that a-way?” 

“Um, I don’ know. Guess it’s jest his way of sayin’ good 
mornin’.”’ 

“Well, pappy, whut you reckon makes the little green bird 
sing all day when other birds ain’t a-singin’?” 

“I don’t know, honey. Guess he thinks somebody ought a- 
keep singin’ all the time.” 

“Well, pappy, whut you reckon makes the flyin’ ants all come 
out on the same day? Reckon how one bunch knows the others 
are out?” 

“Don’t know why they do it.” 

“Well, pappy, t’other day me an’ Billy wuz a way down in 
the swamp huntin’ for ole Blos’ (the cow) “an’ we saw a rabbit 
settin’ on his hin’ laigs an’ jest a-jumpin’ up an’ down an’ a-pattin’ 
the groun’ with his hin’ feet. Whut you reckon he wuz a-doin’ 
it for?” 

“Guess he wuz jist a-havin’ a good time.” 

“An’ pappy, jist yestiddy mornin’ when we wuz out a-pickin’ 
dewberries we saw a big hawk a-flyin’ over with a great big snake 
in its claws, an’ the ole snake wuz jes a-wigglin’ an’ a-rattlin’. I 
bet it wuz a great big rattler. Reckon whut the hawk wuz a-goin’ 
a-do with him?” 

“Eat ’im ’spec.”’ 

“Pappy, you know we seen some quair little holes down in 
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the swamp, an’ they had little chimbleys of mud built up around 
um. Reckon whut made um?” 

“Crawdads.” 

“Whut chu reckon they made um for?” 

“T don’t know, honey.” 

This was the usual satisfaction which Pinkie got from her 
father. She had two good eyes and she saw things, and she was 
always bubbling over with questions. But poor stupid David had 
eyes that saw not and ears that did not hear. He had a mind that 
asked few questions and an intelligence that answered fewer. He 
seemed to think when he thought at all of rents and crying babies, 
cotton and sleepless nights, of weeds, cutworms, and little shoes. 
He had no mind for the voices about him other than the voices of 
Winnie and the children, and the “‘bawl of a cow an’ the squeal of 
a pig.” He read no books, never looked at a newspaper, visited 
few people, rarely went to church, but lived the narrow, depressing, 
miserable life of the one-mule cotton cropper and took little interest 
in anything outside of the “worm-fence”’ that surrounded his cotton 
fields. He never went to “the polls” on election day and took no 
interest in the affairs of the nation. His ambition had been stifled 
and his spirit had been broken by hard luck and poverty. His whole 
life interest seemed to center in cotton, pigs, stove-wood, shingles, 
boards, and children. His mind had stopped growing at seventeen; 
he was now nearly forty. He had limitations beyond which he 
never essayed to go. His whole life was in a little circle outside 
of which he felt exceedingly uncomfortable—like a fish out of the 
water. He furnished very little inspiration to his children, and to 
their inquiring minds he ceased to be companionable. They grew 
away from him because they found his mind barren. They had so 
often asked him questions that he could not answer that they finally 
stopped going to him for information. He was conscious of their 
drifting away and suffered agony because of it. He could not 
understand why they did not continue to come and ask questions 
and receive his “I don’t know, honey,” for an answer. 

How many tragedies like this exist among the poor and unlet- 
tered the educated world will never know. Many of the educated 
folk are too far out of touch with the poorest in everyday life to see 
into the heart of hearts of people like David and Winnie. Courses 
of study are not made for them, class-room lectures are not prepared 
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with people like them in view. University extension workers rarely 
meet them on a helpful level, for the extension workers seem to 
find them so stupid and uninteresting that they prefer to leave 
them alone. The workers little dream what tragedies their indif- 
ference helps to perpetuate. These poor people who always ap- 
pealed so strongly to the Man of Galilee, who do the first hard tasks 
that make it possible for us to have hardwood floors and furniture, 
cotton goods, vegetables, warm homes, other necessities, these same 
people who strike the first blows that make our very existence pos- 
sible, are often passed unnoticed by the very people who are sup- 
posed to help them most. The tax-assessor and the sheriff reach 
them but few other people do. The institution or the organization 
that adopts a program adapted to reach these unreached folk, lighten 
their burdens and bring them forth into the light and the larger 
life will at once commend itself to the most thoughtful people of 
the land. The fact that tens of thousands of such people remain 
out of the fold of culture, usefulness, and the larger life is unim- 
peachable evidence that our educational system does not function 
successfully when applied to the poor workers of the fields. But 
it is to be feared that long years will pass and thousands of souls 
will dwindle away in the dark before educational institutions will 
break away from traditions and conventional paths and be brave 
and daring enough to standardize their courses not by what is found 
in other institutions, but by the actual needs of the poorest and 
most neglected people in the land. 

Or will the time ever come when the plaintive call of the un- 
reached child will be heard by our educators over and above the 
clamor of the conventionally educated who demand the conven- 
tional program based on the very methods that in the past have 
allowed millions of the poor to live and die outside the pale of the 
larger and more useful life? If only the Spirit of the Man of Galilee 
could dwell in the room where our college faculties meet, and if the 
leaders of thought and action only knew, perhaps some things would 
be different. 
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PLAY NEEDS AND WORK NEEDS OF CHILDREN* 
RAYMOND G. FULLER 


One of the chief indictments against child labor is that it deprives 
children of opportunity to play. We do not, without a little thought, 
appreciate fully what this indictment means. To rob children of 
childhood as playtime is to rob them of childhood itself, for as 
Wood says: “Children love play as all young beings love life, because 
life is play. The child’s life is one of physical, mental and moral 
development. Development means self-expression, self-expression 
means activity and activity means play. . . . Children do not play 
deliberately from ulterior motives; with them it is play for play’s 
sake; play is life, they live to play; they are children because they 
play.” It has been said that ‘‘the child who has not played has 
missed half of life.” Rather he has missed childhood, which is 
more than half of life, since, in Froebel’s words, “the whole later 
life of man, even to the moment when he shall leave it again, has 
its source in this period of childhood.” Waddle says: “The child 
must play or he cannot becomeaman.” ‘That is, play is functionally 
related to growth and development of body, mind and soul. The 
values of play are as varied as the values of life. They are values 
that are not merely values to the child in childhood; they are values 
that last a lifetime. They are permanent. 

When we consider the child labor evil from the physical and 
physiological standpoint, we have to consider not only the immediate 
effects but the effects that may not appear until adulthood; then 
we have to consider the physical and physiological values of play 
and with reference not only to the immediacy but to the permanency 
of these values. Childhood is the time for laying up treasures 
of health and strength to be enjoyed and utilized in later years. 


*Some portions of this article are taken from the author’s report on 
Recreation in Tennessee, which constitutes a section of a comprehensive report 
on child welfare conditions and problems made by the National Child Labor 
Committee and now in process of publication by the Tennessee Child Welfare 
Commission. 
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The building of a strong, healthy body by means of play fortifies 
against disease and gives power of resistance long, long afterward. 
Play strengthens and develops the bodily tissues, increases the 
vaso-motor reactions, stimulates all physiological processes, nor- 
malizes the vegetative processes, rids the body of accumulated 
toxins by oxygenation and elimination. Far more important than 
any muscular development, or any increase in strength is vitality. 
Play is vitalizing. It tones up the whole physical system. All 
these results are assets against the future. 

Physical tone conduces to mental tone, physical health to mental 
health. Play for this and other reasons is favorable to mental 
health in adulthood; child labor is unfavorable. Most disturb- 
ances of personality and mental function, whenever they appear, 
trace their origin to childhood. The selective draft revealed a 
host of men with neurotic and neurasthenic symptoms. The num- 
ber would have been smaller if there had been either less child labor 
or more childhood play. This fact is due in large part to the 
difference between play and work in childhood as regards psychic 
motivation and the demands of racial heredity, as well as to peculiari- 
ties in the different environments of play and work. Professor 
Yerkes writes: ‘In response to your question—‘Does child labor 
in forms involving physical overwork, nervous overstrain, excessive 
fatigue, noisy surroundings, monotonous tasks, repression of 
‘play instincts’ or ‘work instincts,’ issue in defective personality, 
nervous derangements and mental diseases, appearing in childhood 
or in later life?’—I should say with assurance and emphasis, ‘Yes.’ ” 
Edmund C. Sanford, another distinguished student of the mind, 
writes in a letter that in his opinion a normal childhood would have 
reduced the percentage of neurasthenic and neurotic conditions 
uncovered by the draft and says that ‘in such normal childhood 
proper play is an important point.” Dr. Pearce Bailey, Chief of 
the Section of Neurology and Psychiatry, Surgeon-General’s Office, 
writing in the New York Times of functional nervous disease, says, 
“‘Non-medical agencies, such as boys’ clubs, boy and girl scouts, 
settlement agencies, and play-grounds, promise most in the line of 
prevention.” 


Work as well as play requires supervision, and for reasons some 
of which apply to play and some of which do not. Work must 
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not be too hard or too continuous. It must not conduce to excessive 
fatigue or faulty postures or bad motor habits. It must not cause 
over-development of but one muscle or part, or overstrain the 
accessory muscles. It must not be carried on amid noisy or in- 
sanitary surroundings. On the positive side every operation and 
task would have to be considered with reference to orthopedic value, 
the development of muscles and parts, the motor habits favored, 
the interest evoked and maintained. The educative value of the 
work would be a prime consideration. Any activity ceases to be 
educative the moment it becomes monotonous and automatic. 
Work would also have to be considered with reference to the time 
and energy it took from schooling and the time it took from play. 
The values derived from the actual work performed by the child 
would have to be compared with the values to be derived from 
full-time schooling on full strength and with the values to be derived 
from play, plentiful at least and supervised if possible. Work 
meeting all these tests would be children’s work and not child 
labor—small in amount and leaving abundant time for schooling 
and play. The proper work-places for supervised work are the 
home and the school, and not—to use the term generically—the 
factory, which functions for profit and is little likely in our day and 
generation to undertake the supervision of children’s work in the 
interest of the child. The supervision of children’s play is becoming 
daily more and more of a reality, but play even without supervision 
is better than child labor. 


So strong is the play impulse that even the child laborer plays. 
In the midst of rapidly moving machinery, and despite admonitions 
and warnings, children will play. In the country at large, three 
times as many children as adults, in proportion to the number 
employed, are victims of industrial accident. This is partly due 
to the strength, the irrepressibility, of the play impulse. Child 
laborers may play also after the hard day’s work. If children have 
energy enough to play after long toil, then why not exculpate child 
labor? Some children don’t play after their work; they are too 
tired. But some do. It may be a bursting forth of the pent-up 
play impulse, or it may be a quest of relief and relaxation after toil 
and monotony. The fact that the child has seemingly boundless 
energy, energy enough to work hard and then to play hard, is apt to 
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deceive us. Expenditure of energy is not to be regarded, however, 
solely with respect to the amount which the child is able or willing to 
expend, but with respect chiefly to the energy that can be spared. 
Physical growth and development depend on the reserves of energy. 
If it is to be symmetrical and normal, energy must not be drained 
to the bottom. The reservoirs must not be emptied. 

We may note that much of the play of the child laborer after 
work is not active physical play, but passive play. Instead of the 
games of the playground he seeks amusement at the movies or the 
carnival. His tired and jaded nerves want stimulation. He craves 
excitement. So it happens that child labor conduces either to an 
over-strenuous leisure or an over-indulgence in amusements that 
have about the same effect on his nervous system as drugs— 
temporary and artificial stimulation, without restoring or increasing 
the reserves of energy. These amusements are night amusements 
to a large extent, taking time needed for sleep; many of them are 
indoors in crowded, stuffy, noisy rooms; they are likely to be 
furnished by commercialists, whose primary object is money- 
making, not man-making. 


The muscular exercise that a child laborer gets is frequently 
lauded and work declared to be as good as play in this respect. 
The amount of muscular exercise in child labor may be as great as 
the amount in play, but it is not likely to be as varied. Certainly 
a boy will never become an athlete from standing at a loom, or 
shucking oysters, or delivering packages, or picking berries. The 
muscular exercise that really develops muscles is not that which 
is common in factory employment. Dr. Freiberg says on this point: 
“Exercise is our only means of strengthening the muscles, of 
encouraging their development, but the building up of a muscle 
which is actively growing and developing must be accomplished 
by exercises which are not too severe, which are not too long 
continued and which are of constantly varying character. Further- 
more the muscle which carries out exercise must be given frequent 
periods of rest, during which it may recover; it should be given an 
opportunity to build up again that which has been consumed by 
use.” Exercise in the factory that develops all the muscles and 
parts proportionately is still less common. 

Farm work as physical exercise has much to commend it, but 
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here again a good many facts are often left out of consideration. 
Says Andress: “The clearing of the forests and the coming in of 
machinery have revolutionized the modes of muscular activity. 
The healthful exercise of swinging the axe to fell the trees of the 
forest, or to clear away the underbrush, is a thing of the past. The 
vigorous exercise of ploughing among stumps and stones or swinging 
a scythe in the hayfield is no longer a characteristic of farm life. 
The ploughs, cultivators, rakes, mowing machines, binders, headers, 
and other implements convey the farmer over his land and diminish 
the amount of his physical exercise. The work that the boy does 
with his hands is frequently pulling weeds, hoeing, or the like. Such 
work tends to cramp the chest and bring the shoulders forward. 
If he drives a team he sits on a seat that has no back and assumes a 
cramped position. Children on the farm may develop considerable 
muscular strength, but this is becoming less important each year. 
There is little exercise which develops vital strength, vigor of heart, 
lungs, and digestion.” Curtis says: ‘Country boys and girls are 
apt to be round shouldered and flat-chested, with forward-slanting 
heads. Boys who have done much hard work are usually awkward 
and clumsy, almost without that grace and suppleness that are 
characteristic of a child who has been trained through play. Country 
children generally have more stable nerves than city children. Their 
digestion is commonly good. But they are apt to be deficient in 
lung capacity and heart development.” All these facts are answers 
to the hundreds of farmers who take a skeptical or hostile attitude 
toward play and playgrounds, declaring that their children have all 
the exercise they need in the work they do. As an argument 
against play this is no argument at all, not only because the facts 
are against it, but because play is the life and spirit of childhood, 
and exercise is only incidental to it. It is psychical, not physical; 
it is emotional, mental, social. 

But farm work does not even give well-rounded development 
- from the physical standpoint alone. In the army camps it was 
found that city boys excelled country boys in symmetry of body, 
in quickness and sureness of motion, and in resistance to fatigue, 
as well as in mental alertness. The disadvantage of country life 
in all these respects can be overcome best through play and 
especially supervised play. It is not necessary that farm work for 
children be entirely abolished, but there is need for supplementary 
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and corrective activities. There must be available time for play— 
without it the provision of play facilities and play supervision will 
not suffice. 


The development and cultivation of the so-called social 
instincts,—gregariousness, loyalty, altruism, co-operativeness— 
through children’s play furnishes valuable preparation for adult 
work, as well as for adult life as a whole. It enables men to work 
together more easily and more effectively. It makes esprit de 
corps possible in the factory. Charles Otis Gill, a sympathetic 
and profound student of country life, declares that one of the chief 
reasons why it is so hard for farmers to co-operate is the fact that 
they did not play together enough when they were young. Associa- 
tive play discovers individuals to one another, educates in the 
habit of co-operation, educates in the art of co-operation. Play 
among adults tends to have these effects, but the time of times for 
bringing out and establishing sociality is the period of childhood. 
Not only does play have meaning for agricultural production by 
enhancing individual efficiency and favoring co-operative effort 
on the economic side of country life, but by contributing to the at- 
tractiveness and completeness of country life on its social side, thus 
helping to check the exodus from the country to the city of much 
of the best human stock that America produces. Group and team 
play in childhood has significance, too, with regard to the problem 
of industrial strife. It initiates the individual into the ethics and 
amenities of the give-and-take of contest and encourages good 
sportsmanship. Through such play the individual learns the 
rules of the game of life and acquires willingness to abide by them. 
If the rules are unfair the rules may be changed, but the spirit and 
manner of accomplishing the change will be fair and open and 
above-board. 

Among the instinctive tendencies developed in children’s play 
and strengthened for future use is the play impulse itself. The 
ability to play is an undoubted asset to the adult worker. He 
needs it if he is to keep himself at maximum efficiency. He needs 
it in his leisure. He needs the play habit and the habit of physical 
exercise that goes with it. An eminent psychologist connected with 
the Aviation Service during the war relates this experience: “At 
Blank Field there was a definite requirement made of all officers to 
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the effect that they must be able to report at the end of each week 
that they had done 12 units of physical exercise. This was one of 
the best things I found at any of the aviation fields. If most of 
these individuals had had a normal play life in childhood, they would 
have taken their 12 units without any regulation from the com- 
manding officer, and they would not have objected as strongly as 
they did to the enforcement of this regulation. One of the greatest 
surprises to me was to hear medical officers complain about having 
to take this physical exercise. One of them in particular gave me 
a great deal of trouble later because of his neurasthenia.” But 
over and above the play impulse and the play habit is the play spirit, 
which represents an attitude towards all endeavor and experience. 
The spirit of play, as Gulick says, has value as a philosophy of life. 
Curtis writes in similar vein: “Most of the work of the world might 
as well be play as work,—it depends entirely on the spirit in which 
it is done. . . . Perhaps the greatest service that play has to render 
life is to give it the play spirit in which to do its work. The tragedy 
of child labor is that too often it kills the spirit of play itself.” 

It is sometimes the deficiency of the worker and sometimes the 
deficiency of the job that causes work to be drudgery. Play is its 
own reward, work not always; but there are many sources of that 
pleasurableness that makes work play, some of them residing in 
the work itself, others residing in the man or woman who does the 
work. The motives of play are various and often complex, and so 
are the motives of work; the motives of neither can be characterized 
in any brief formula. No hard and fast line between play and work 
can be drawn. The likenesses of work and play are at least as 
significant as their differences. The fundamental industrial problem 
is a problem of play. What do the workers really want? Leisure 
for play and recreation—a leisure at once pleasurable and profitable, 
affording relief from irksome monotony and opoprtunity for self- 
expression. What else? Not leisure alone, but a chance to play 
in and through work—self-expressive work. The worker is en- 
titled to work that gives him self-expression or certainly the time 
and means for self-expression. Otherwise his life is hopelessly 
flat and stale, otherwise he deteriorates because so few of his powers 
are used. Not work, but zestless work, cheerless work, is the 
tragedy of work. The trend of standardized machine industry is 
against his finding a play interest and play satisfaction in work, 
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but somehow some of the time he must play, or his balked and 
thwarted instincts will issue in controversy, clashes, broodings, 
and fights—in the psycho-pathology of repressed impulses and 
unfulfilled components of desire—the anarchism and rebellion of the 
playless worker. It is play—as self-expression—that keeps life 
sweet. One plays or grows sour. 


There are several definite instinctive tendencies that are clearly 
common to the motivations of both work and play, giving work 
some of its play interest and giving play some of its virtue as prepara- 
tion for work. Conspicuous among these is the instinct of con- 
trivance or constructiveness. Its development through play, 
rather than its catharsis or sublimation, is to be sought. This 
instinct is widespread in the animal world, among insects, birds and 
mammals, notably the beaver. It appears early in the life of the 
human individual. The great variety of block plays shows the 
interest in construction, as does the boy’s desire to play with tools. 
Toys with which something can be done are more acceptable to a 
growing boy than completed toys. His curiosity as to the uses of 
things is related to his interest in the making of things. Doing 
and making are instinctively satisfying if they have personal meaning 
in purpose, process and result. They are playful and educative 
and preparatory to work. They constitute true learning. Walter 
Prichard Eaton, in reminiscent mood, writes: “I was taught, 
thank God, to use a saw, a plane, a chisel, when I was but 8 years 
old, and at 10 I was able to build a 12-foot canvas canoe which 
really floated and carried me all over Birch Meadow in the flooded 
spring. Teach a boy really to make something with tools, to make 
it strong and right, and you have done more:to make him happy, 
to develop him, than you can accomplish in any other way. Give 
him power to realize his own dreams, not try to supply him with 
the dreams you think he ought to have.’”’ The constructive instinct 
appears in every boy. In some cases it is strong enough to persist 
under all circumstances, but in others, where it is not so strong, 
and where no encouragement is given, the desire fades, and the boy 
henceforward may be of no use with his hands at making anything. 
The old craftsmanship has largely gone out of the home and into 
the factory, where it has been broken up into minute processes 
performed by a machine-tender, whose monotonous repetition of his 
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part of the whole process gives him but a remote relation to the 
finished product; but craftsmanship and the pride of craftsmanship 
have not entirely passed away, even in the factory, the joy of work _ 
well done is still possible, and any married woman will admit that 
there is something worth while in “a handy man around the house.” 
Moreover, the cultivation of the constructive interest in childhood 
has mental and moral values of no little account. In child labor 
it is likely to find little expression; expression is better given to it 
in the home and the school, and through it play may be combined 
with children’s work. 

But constructiveness means more than manual activity, more 
than making or doing things with the hands. It has reference to 
accomplishment and the joy of accomplishment. When Veblen 
said that “man has a taste for effective work and a distaste for 
futile effort”? he was referring to the constructive instinct or what 
he called the instinct of workmanship. The sense of efficiency and 
effectiveness gives work something of a play interest and play 
satisfaction; that is, an attitude toward work that compensates 
for its menial and grinding features. This attitude should be the 
possession of every worker,—farmer and business man, mechanic 
and teacher,—but can be only if the work is well suited to his powers. 
Child labor stands in the way of a play interest in adult work be- 
cause it not only lessens vocational efficiency but results in so many 
round pegs in square holes—vocational misfits. 


The child who plays much and well will be able to work much 
and well. It is sometimes believed that play unfits for work because 
it is taken to mean idleness or mere diversion. This view springs 
from the anthropomorphic conception of childhood, according to 
which the child’s mind is the adult’s mind in miniature. It is 
thought that the child should be able to see that difference between 
play and work which the conditions of adult life suggest—work is 
real, play is not real; work is serious, play is not serious; work is 
business, play is pleasure. Play is pleasurable to children, but not 
pleasure as such; it is the most serious business of life; it is tremend- 
ously real. Idleness in the case of children is the exact antithesis of 
play—it is the lack of play. It does not develop habits of idleness— 
habits of idleness are encouraged by its absence. It does not 
develop love of ease—it often involves and welcomes hardship. 
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Play gives the pleasure of doing the unpleasant and the moral 
training of overcoming difficulties. It makes the most exacting 
demands upon patience, perseverance, concentration and skill. It 
develops, not the qualities of the loafer, the shirker or the quitter, 
but the qualities needed by the efficient, effective, successful 
worker. 


II 


The three principal substitutes for child labor are schooling, 
play, and suitable work. The school, as an educational institution, 
has a large responsibility in respect not only of one but of all three 
of these substitutes. 

It has a large responsibility in respect of play. The varied 
values of play and the functional relation of play to growth, devel- 
opment, education, have been clarified—or, it might almost be 
said, discovered—by modern child psychology. So now we have 
the deliberate use of play for educational purposes. But there is 
danger in this utilitarian view of play. We should not fail to regard 
play as its own justification; perhaps we should never regard it as 
a means, a method, an instrument. Certainly the benefits of play 
come incidentally, from the standpoint of the child’s own psychol- 
ogy; and play is a good-in-itself. 

The responsibility of the school in regard to play is not limited 
to the playground. It is not limited to any special place, nor to 
any special time. It has to do with the whole play life of children. 

The play life of children deserves recognition in the school 
curriculum. Too many educators seem to regard play as merely a 
means to something other than play—an incentive, a bribe, a school 
method, a device. They would use play to get children to learn 
and study, or to afford relaxation. Junius L. Meriam takes a 
different view. He says that play merits a place in the curriculum 
strictly upon a principle which he states as follows: ‘‘The curriculum 
should be selected directly from real life and be expressed in terms 
of the activities of people. The function of the school should be 
to help boys and girls do better in all their activities that are normal 
and wholesome. Play is one of the normal and wholesome activities 
of children.”” But, it will be objected, children do not need to be 
taught to play. True, but they do need to be taught how to play. 
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“Tt must not be overlooked,” says Meriam, “that the spirit of play 
and the means and manner of playing are two very different 
things. . . . There is great need that the means and manner 
of playing be improved. Such a need gives opportunity and respon- 
sibility to the school.” Meriam is speaking of education in school 
for the play life of children. ‘The curriculum should serve play; not 
play, the curriculum. Play should not be regarded as an aid to 
schooling; schooling should be regarded as an aid to play, which is 
a part of the natural, normal life of children. The service of real 
education is to enable individuals to live well—tfully and efficiently 
—in the present. If this service is adequately performed in child- 
hood, adulthood will very largely take care of itself. 

Children have work needs as well as play needs and these, too, 
should be served by the school. In considering them we come 
upon some fundamental distinctions. One relates to the differ- 
ence between play and work, another to the difference between 
child labor and suitable children’s work, and a third to the differ- 
ence between vocational needs and work needs. Psychological 
research into the bases and implications of these differences presents 
an important and as yet little developed field. The psychological 
difference between work and play has received considerable atten- 
tion and has been stated variously according to the terminology of 
various schools of psychology. The racial-inheritance psychologists 
state it in language which, though valid enough within limits, is 
not sufficiently serviceable for the purposes of the inquiry suggested. 
Patrick, of whom Stanley Halls says that he has ‘‘the clearest 
conception of any one I know of the nature of play,” has a concep- 
tion which leads to the conclusion that in a psychological sense 
children cannot work. The same thing is implied in most of the 
other current conceptions of play and work. This the present 
writer does not believe. Without discussion or argument as to the 
psychological ability of children to work let us assume that play 
and work together do comprise the active occupations of children, 
that children work as well as play, and that the work they do is 
not necessarily, in all cases, child labor. Probably the work that 
is farthest from child labor partakes largely of the nature of play, 
but let us omit discussion or argument on that point. Let us pass 
tothe distinction between child labor and suitable children’s work. 
Child labor we may regard as non-education, not only because it 
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stands in the way of schooling but because its antithesis, which is 
not play but children’s work, is developmental and educative while 
child labor is not. Let us take “development” and “education” as 
if they applied only to the mind. And then let us draw a distinc- 
tion between vocational needs and work needs. The child’s work 
needs have to do with his present life as a child; his vocational 
needs, with his future adulthood. They are psychological rather 
than sociological. 

In considering the work needs of children we consider the child, 
not industry. Our vocational education suffers from the pressure 
and domination of the industrial institution; and the industrial insti- 
tution does not exist for the satisfaction of children’s needs. Says 
Helen Marot: ‘The institution of industry rather than institution 
of education, dominates thought in industrial education courses. 
It is the institution of industry as it has affected the life of every 
man, woman and child, which has inhibited educational thought in 
conjunction with schemes for industrial schools. No established 
system of education or none proposed is more circumscribed by 
institutionalized thought than the vocational and industrial school 
movement.” The vocational education of today is as far from 
meeting the needs of children as children as the older traditional 
education. Just as the latter has overemphasized subjects at the 
expense of boys and girls, to the neglect of child nature, so the 
former is now overemphasizing vocations. In both the traditional 
and the vocational curriculum, the content of the whole is subdi- 
vided and parcelled out according to what is believed to be the 
child’s ability at his age—that is, the starting point is the subject 
or the vocation itself, not the child. Growth, however, is the really 
important consideration. The vocational curriculum has the ad- 
vantage in that it involves more action—especially action of body 
and mind together. 

Children have (sometimes) and ought to have a work life, 
though they may not have a specific work instinct* as they do 
perhaps, have a play instinct. This work life consists of their 
active occupations apart from play. The school has a responsi- 
bility for the whole work life of children as well as for their play 


*Constructiveness comes nearest to such an instinct. There are other 
instincts common to play and work. 
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life. This responsibility is not limited to the school room or to 
the school work, which may include manual, prevocational and 
vocational work. The school should help children to perform 
better and more profitably and more enjoyably all those tasks 
away from school that are proper for children to perform. It 
should enrich the work life of children. It should educate not only 
through work, but for work; and not merely for adult work but for 
children’s work. Children’s work, distinguished from child labor, 
is, where established, ‘fone of the normal and wholesome activities 
of children,” as Meriam says of play. To paraphrase Meriam: 
“There is great need that the means and manner of working be 
improved. Such a need gives opportunity and responsibility to 
the school.” 

This responsibility of the school for the enrichment of the 
actual work life of children implies the prior establishment of child- 
ren’s work in place of child labor or the conversion of child labor 
into children’s work. Children’s work is a matter of what children 
do; the responsibility above referred to is concerned with the how 
of their doing it. But the school has a responsibility also for what 
children do—whether it shall be child labor or children’s work. It 
has a responsibility, in other words, for the establishing of such 
work as shall constitute one of the normal and wholesome activities 
of all children. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth than the rather wide- 
spread notion that child labor reform is predicated on the assump- 
tion that children should have no work whatever to do. It must 
be said, however, that the belief that children should have work is 
responsible for a good deal of child labor. Though much has been 
done by society to abolish child labor, little has been done to estab- 
lish children’s work on a proper basis. Society has made no serious 
constructive attack on the children’s work problem, but sooner or 
later we must come to grips with this problem of children’s work. 
The school has not done its part toward answering the true work 
needs of children; neither has the home, and the urban home is 
under a heavy handicap in this regard. Instead of enough child- 
ren’s work we have had too much child labor. As part of the solu- 
tion of the child labor problem, as a means to the abolition of child 
labor and the breaking down of opposition to reform, we must give 
attention to the work that children should have and see that they 
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have it. To establish children’s work is quite as important as to 
establish children’s play or to abolish child labor. These are all 
aspects of a single problem. 

















A social worker is often charged, and sometimes justly so, with 
fixing his gaze on the dark side of the picture. But he’s not the 
only pessimist. A hotel proprietor in a Rocky Mountain village 
spent most of his time dwelling upon the evils of his environment, 
the while he sat on the porch in a rickety chair tilted back against 
the wall, and spat tobacco juice out into the road. He asked the 
visiting social worker what his line was and having satisfied his 
curiosity, gave vent to his feelings in these words: “Well, sir, out 
here there are more rivers and less water, more cows and less milk, 
you can look farther and see less, you can work harder and earn 
less, than in any other d state in the Union.” 





Intelligence, according to psychologists, consists in the ability 
to come off well from situations. 

There was once a little boy who did not seem to be very bright 
in school. One day he was required to stay after hours to write a 
list of twelve polar animals. He wanted to go with the boys to the 
“ol’ swimmin’ hole,” and through the open window he could hear 
their shouts and laughter. And bye and bye he handed to the 
teacher a folded paper on which he had written, “six seals and six 
polar bears.”” Then he beat it. 


CLassics THAT May BE WortTH REPRINTING 


Four animals belonging to the cat family are the father cat, the 
mother cat, and two little kittens. 

A mountain pass is a pass given by the railroad to its employees 
so that they can spend their vacations in the mountains. 

Weapons of the Indians: Bow, arrow, tomahawk, and war-hoop. 


—Outlook. 
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“Now, children,” said the teacher, “I have been talking to you 
about the duty of cultivating a kindly disposition, and I will now 
tell you a little story of two dogs. Henry had a nice little dog, 
gentle asalamb. He would not bark at the passers-by or at strange 
dogs, and would never bite. William’s dog, on the contrary, was 
always fighting other dogs, or flying at the hens and cats in the 
neighborhood; and several times he seized a cow by the nostrils 
and threw her. He barked at strangers, and would bite them 
unless some one interfered. Now, boys, which dog would you like 
to own—Henry’s or William’s?” 

The answer came instantly, in one eager shout: 

“William’s!” 

—Everybody’s. 


The Reverend Sol Broils was preaching what he considered his 
best sermon, but, for some unaccountable reason, it failed to arouse 
sufficient interest. 

He decided to try his audience on another theme. “Brethren,” 
he shouted, “in dat Glory Land dar ain’t gwine ter be no mo’ scuf- 
flin’ fer de good things to eat! Everything gwine ter be fotch to 
yo’—sassage, spare-rib, chitlin’s, *possum! Think uv dat!” 

Old Uncle Bill Franklin, who had been sound asleep, woke up 
at this point and yelled out fervidly: ‘‘Parson, say dem greasy 
wuhds agin!” 

—Everybody’s. 


VOCATIONAL CHOICE 


How do people choose their vocations in life? The remark 
of a certain butcher is illuminating on this point—at least, so far 
as he is concerned. He was asked one day why he had embraced 
the butcher business. He scratched his head thoughtfully with 
his meat axe as he slowly replied: ‘Well, now, that’s pretty hard 
to tell, but I reckon it must-a been because I always wus fond of 
animals.” 
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A NATIONAL SySTEM OF EDUCATION. Walter Scott Athearn. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


This book is a plea for a dual system of education: (1) for a national public 
school system such as might be developed if the Smith-Towner bill were enacted; 
and (2) a system of religious instruction independent of the public schools in 
control and support but national in its scope and organized on a parallel basis. 

Mr. Athearn’s conception of the function of the public schools, is ‘to pre- 
pare our people to sustain a socialized-industrial-democracy.”’ In other words 
it is through the public schools that the youth of the nation must receive 
instruction in the various problems, national and international, that confront 
us and it is likewise in the schools that he must develop the initiative, invention 
and originality that will enable him effectively to deal with them. To this end 
Mr. Athearn recommends that the compulsory school age be raised to 18 years, 
and that the state make it economically possible for children up to that age to 
remain in school. 

Public school education, however, Mr. Athearn believes, tends to become 
naturalistic and materialistic. (The state can not be expected to give religious 
instruction, but the work of the public schools “must be supplemented by a 
unified system of religious education which will guarantee the spiritual homo- 
geneity of our democracy.’’ Unless this is established, unless ‘‘the church school 
can pick up the curriculum of the public school and shoot it full of religious 
meaning’ democracy can not be successful. The author, outlines in detail the 
contemplated plan for the organization and demonstration of such a system of 
religious education and its relation to the work of the public schools. 

Mr. Athearn’s fear that our public schools may become materialistic is 
legitimate. Perhaps they are so already. But, if this be so, it suggests that 
those in whose power the control of the school lies have a false conception of 
the purpose of education. It is not due to the lack of religious instruction in 
the public schools (which Mr. Athearn agrees is out of the question); nor does 
it indicate a need for imposing upon the children another system of education 
such as the author suggests. Rather it calls for a change in the atmosphere of 
the school, a more idealistic and cultured type of teacher and a more vital cur- 
riculum. If the work and activities of the school are such that they do actually 
develop “‘initiative, invention and originality,’ which Mr. Athearn points out 
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as the essential factors in the citizens of a democracy, there need be no fear of 
a materialistic nation, no demand for a system of religious instruction other than 
that which each parent chooses for his child. 

G. H. F. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE CURRICULUM. EXPERIMENTS IN ADAPTATION. 
Francis W. Parker School Studies in Education. Chicago, III. 


This volume does not merely add one to the number already published 
dealing with the application of the teachings of modern child psychology to 
theories of education. Rather it is a description of the methods by which the 
Francis Parker School has attempted to establish this relationship and the 
results which have been obtained in certain classes of this school. 

The net impressions left after reading this book are three: 


First, that the experiment has been successful in demonstrating the 
worth of the self-directed individual project theory of education—an impres- 
sion created not so much by the statements of the children, their parents and 
their teachers, although these are not without value, but by actual illustrations 
of the work which the children have done. The aims of this method are defined 
by the author to be: ‘‘To increase intensity of individual action; to preserve 
individual differences; to train the power of choice; to train the habits of self- 
direction and of self-stimulation; to train the power of self-judgment; to stim- 
ulate the habit of putting one’s power at the service of others.” Without know- 
ing the children, but by comparing their work with that of children of similar 
ages in the public schools, it is evident that these objects are being accomplished, 
not all in each child perhaps, but sufficient to justify continuance of the method. 


Second, that it must always be regarded as an experiment—not because of 
any doubt as to its ultimate success, but because of its very nature. The foun- 
dation of this theory, that the child is an individual, precludes any cut-and-dried 
method of application. Each child is in itself an experiment. Some, perhaps, 
can not profit by such a method of instruction or may profit only by certain 
features. Only through constant experimentation and constant study of child 
psychology can teachers discover how this theory will affect the individual child, 
and how it must be applied in order that his development will not be one-sided, 
and yet will give free play to his individuality. 


Third, that it is applicable only to experimental or at least exceptional 
schools. The large public schools of today could not introduce such a method. 
The classes are too large, the teachers, for the most part, would not compre- 
hend it, and the equipment could not be secured. This, however, is not an 
indictment of the method. The school exists for the child, and if its plant is 
unsuitable for the type of study which is of greatest value to the child, it must 
be changed. 

G. H. F. 
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INDUSTRIAL NursinG. Florence Swift Wright, R.N. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 


The foreword of this book describes it as a manual to give an idea of the 
conditions under which the industrial nurse may have to work, and a guide 
for those without special training to careful self-preparation while engaged in 
the work. It describes in detail the many varied duties in which the industrial 
nurse is engaged and gives valuable suggestions for carrying out these activi- 
ties. The suggestions for meeting the practical problems of gaining the sup- 
port and good will of the employer and the employee, of conducting first aid 
in the plant, of friendly helping through home visiting, of records and reports, 
of lunch-room service and of general public health nursing problems, are well 
chosen and helpful. 

This book probably represents, in a sense, an over-view of the industrial 
nursing situation as it is today—a hodge-podge of activities that have developed 
as a result of many kinds of demands. The book does not present a broad view 
of health service for the industrial worker, but rather considers the problems 
of the industrial nurse as she is now found in varied lines of activity. The 
nurse entering this field should by all means study the problem of industrial 
hygiene in a broad way because she is so oftentimes the pioneer who introduces 
the industrial leaders to the great possibilities of human engineering. 


TECHNIQUE OF SocIAL SuRVEYsS. Manuel C. Elmer. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity Printing Company. 


Because of its many suggestions as to details of procedure, this volume is 
unquestionably useful to those who are bent upon making community surveys, 
but owing to its advocacy of the type of organization and methods which cul- 
minated in the late lamented Interchurch Movement’s survey, the wisdom of 
its advice with regard to fundamental matters in this field is at least open to 
question. A good deal depends in the first place upon one’s definition of a 
survey, and this book gives no clear idea of what it is; in one place it is referred 
to as an inventory of the community, in another its findings are said to bear 
much the same relation to the community that (sic) an architect’s plans do to 
the construction of a great industrial plant—and this confusion between the 
study of conditions and the preparation of a program based upon a knowledge 
of conditions leaves the reader in doubt about the author’s conception of a 
survey. The scientific value of a scientific survey is urged upon the reader, 
and this is commendable, so far as it goes, but the reader should be cautioned 
to apply the scientific method to a consideration of the book itself as well as 
to the social surveys he may have it in mind to make. 


E. N. C. 
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THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF WOMEN Puysi- 
cians. New York City: Woman’s Press. Six volumes. $3.00. 


The program of the International Conference of Women Physicians, called 
last summer by the Young Women’s Christian Association, represented a cour- 
ageous effort to bring about a free discussion of the fundamental problems— 
whose solution has not been really sincerely attempted in the past on account 
of the clouds of convention and theology generally enveloping them. The dis- 
cussion showed a recognition that the motives of conduct are important factors 
in health and happiness, and consequently, that problems in human develop- 
ment cannot be solved until the searchlight of science is turned upon the subject 
of fundamental instincts and motives of behavior. Among the many topics 
discussed were general health, industrial health, and child health problems, 
moral codes, personality, prostitution, illegitimacy, venereal disease, and the 
adaptation of the individual to reality. 

The discussions on beauty and hygiene in dress, at the time the conference 
was in session, called forth much discussion in the press. Dr. Joseph M. Levy's 
exposition of the short-comings of many members of the dental profession re- 
sulted in his expulsion from the Dental Association. The paper by Dr. Beatrice 
M. Hinkle in pointing out the fallacy of certain fundamental ideas regarding 
sex distinction was a genuine contribution. The hidden motives of behavior 
and the distortions resulting from repressions were subjects that were dealt 
with in all the sessions. 

It is interesting to note that in recently distributed copies of these proceed- 
ings, the Young Women’s Christian Association has rubber-stamped a statement 
that ‘“‘while the National Board publishes this report, it does not necessarily 
endorse all opinions expressed therein.” 

Physicians, psychologists, teachers, and students of social problems will 
find in the six volumes of proceedings fearless, original, and stimulating presen- 
tations of the topics dealt with by persons of such recognized scientific standing 
as: Dr. William A. White, Dr. Beatrice M. Hinkle, Dr. Trigant Burrow, Wil- 
fred Lay, Dr. Horace W. Frink, Dr. Constance Long of London, Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker, Helen Marot, Dr. E. V. MacCullom, G. Stanley Hall, Drs. Anna Montet 
and Marguerite Giboulot of France, Dr. Clelia Lellini of Italy, Dr. Alma Sund- 
quist of Sweden, and Drs. Dagney Bang and Reginia Strang of Norway. 


EMMA DUKE. 


THE PsycHOLOGY OF NATIONALITY AND INTERNATIONALISM. W. B. Pillsbury. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. $2.50. 


This book reflects no less the influence of McDougall and Trotter as original 
thinkers in social psychology than it does the vigor and independence of Pro- 
fessor Pillsbury. The author modestly says in his preface that the volume 
represents a compromise between the position of McDougall and that of Trotter, 
but there is something besides compromise—there is something added that is 
the author’s own—this addition is distinctive. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SocroLocy, Edward A. Ross. New York: The Century 
Company. 


Here is Ross, very nearly complete. The book represents, as he says, a 
system of sociology; he does not attempt to formulate the system. It is an 
arrangement of social data that he has found convenient and serviceable. The 
treatment, of course, is very strongly psychological. The style, as usual, is 
flowing and delightful. The book is easy reading. It is also good reading. 
There may be difference of opinion as to the soundness of the author’s views 
and interpretations; there can be none as to the worth-whileness of this volume, 
despite its lack of critical detachment. 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE TEsTs, Prepared under the auspices of the National 
Research Council, by M. E. Haggerty, L. M. Terman, E. L. Thorndike, 
G. M. Whipple, and R. M. Yerkes, Chairman. Scale A: Form 1; Scale 
B, Form 1 (with Scoring Keys, in packages for 25 pupils). $1.60. MaNnuaL 
OF DrrEcTIons. 40 cents. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company. 


These are the army mental tests adapted for use in schools, but their utility 
is not confined to schools alone. They can be used for determining the mental 
status of any English-speaking person not above the mental age of the average 
adult. Scoring has been made unusually simple. 


STANDARD EpucaTIONAL Tests. Arranged and standardized by M. E. Hag- 
gerty. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 


These include ‘‘ Achievement Examination in Reading: Sigma 1”; “Intelli- 
gence Examination: Delta 1’’; and ‘“‘Intelligence Examination: Delta 2.’"" Two 
of these tests are intended for group intelligence testing in the elementary 
schools and one for testing both intelligence and achievement in reading at the 
same time. They are based on the army tests. 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. Sixth edition, 1920-21. Boston: Porter E. 
Sargent. 


This is a well-known and invaluable handbook which in the present revised 
and enlarged edition upholds its tradition of excellence. It is full of informa- 
tion for all students of education as well as for parents who are trying to decide 
to which private school they will send their children. Handbook? Well, it’s 
just what that word implies, except in the matter of size. 
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SocraL LAws AND AGENCIES OF NorTH CAROLINA. A handbook of Information 
Compiled by the American Red Cross, Southern Division, in Co-operation 
with the State Department and ‘he State University of North Carolina. 


This loose-leaf volume of classified information covering laws and agencies 
in the fields of Agriculture, Americanization, Child Welfare, Community and 
Civic Development, Delinquency, Dependency, Domestic Relations, Education, 
Family Welfare, Health, Insurance and Pensions, Labor, Mental Defectives and 
Insane, Taxation, and some other subjects, was primarily designed for the use 
of Red Cross workers but will prove serviceable to many others engaged in 
social work. Not only convenient in form the book is undoubtedly accurate 
in substance, the material having been gathered and edited in cooperation with 
state and university officials. This is the first of a series of similar state hand- 
books to be issued by the Red Cross. There is also to be one for the whole 
United States. 











SHOP TALK 
I—ABOUT THE “AMERICAN CHILD” 











Readers of the AMERICAN CHILD may be interested in what other readers 
think and say about the magazine. We are pleased most of all that the policy 
and purposes behind this publication seem to be so well understood. But let 
us quote from some of the letters we have recently received (some of them 
appeared in a circular sent to all members of the Committee): 


Prof. G. T. W. Patrick, head of the Department of Philosophy and Psychology, 
State University of Iowa, writes in a personal letter to the editor: ‘“‘I am enthusi- 
astic about the AMERICAN CHILD. The article on ‘California the Golden’ in 
the November number would alone awaken one’s interest in the all-important 
work that you are doing. The inductive, scientific spirit in which you are 
conducting it insures its success. It is a fine field and I wish you the fruit 
which this kind of work deserves.” 


We quote below from other letters that have come into the office: 


Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau: ‘‘The AMER- 
ICAN CHILD is always interesting. Fresh material and readable presentation 
characterize its pages and it performs well the invaluable service of populariza- 
tion. No one should read it who is unwilling to have his sense of responsibility 
for the children of the nation painfully quickened.”’ 


Joseph K. Hart, Author, ‘Community Organization,” etc.; Associate Editor, 
the “‘ Survey”: ‘‘The interest you are developing not merely in the work that is 
being done to correct evils and safeguard children in industry, but the efforts 
you are making to broaden the general field of interest in child life and educa- 
tion commends the magazine to me very strongly. We are still very negligent 
in our efforts to understand the wider basis of child life, especially in the realm 
of childish feeling and appreciation. You have been running some articles 
recently that are directed to these phases. I hope that while continuing your 
excellent work for the protection of children from the complications of modern 
industrial society, you will continue your fine work in exploration and discovery 
of the still hidden meanings of childhood itself. 


Prof. E. C. Lindeman, North Carolina College for Women; Field Secretary, 
American Country Life Association: ‘‘The AMERICAN CHILD is a quarterly journal 
which covers a wide range of child-welfare interests. Its chief function is, of 
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course, to give publicity to activities related to the problem of child labor. It 
contains articles which are scientific in character, but the major portion of its 
material constitutes a popular interpretation of scientific material. The journal 
is well edited and contains information valuable to social workers, physicians, 
physical directors, teachers, school administrators, recreation leaders, legislators, 
sociologists, employers of labor and all persons interested in child welfare as 
one of the avenues of social progress. It should be in the libraries of all educa- 
tional institutions, community libraries, reading rooms, reference libraries, 
legislative libraries, and its bound volumes should be included in traveling li- 
braries. One edition each year is devoted to the addresses delivered at the 
annual conference on child labor held under the auspices of the National Child 
Labor Committee. The AMERICAN CHILD constitutes a running history of the 
theory and practise underlying the child-labor movement.’’ (Extract from lec- 
ture-syllabus for course in Applied Sociology.) 


Paul U. Kellogg, Editor ‘‘ The Survey”: ‘‘Members of the Survey staff often 
go foraging in the pages of the AMERICAN CHILD. We find it newsy, interest- 
ingly written, fresh. Its standards of accuracy are high and it gives information 
about conditions affecting children against the larger background of public 
welfare as a whole.” 


Mrs. Ira Couch Wood, Director, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund: ‘The 
magazine is high-grade in every particular. . . . The articles are well written. 
. . . The magazine is most worth-while.”’ 


Kenyon L. Butterfield, President, Massachusetts Agricultural College: “I 
think the AMERICAN CHILD a most admirable expression both of the interests 
of the American child and of the service of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. I wish it could circulate among farmers as well as other folks.’’ 


Arthur F. Lederle, Supervisor of School Attendance, Detroit: ‘‘We have just 
completed a study of available periodicals covering the field of child welfare, 
as we are about to subscribe for a number of magazines for the use of our inves- 
tigators. I thought you would be pleased to know that we have placed your 
magazine, the AMERICAN CHILD, at the head of the list. We did so because 
it is up-to-date, sensible, and attacks problems at the source. ... The fear- 
less and impersonal attitude of your investigators also is apparent in the work 
undertaken by the members of your staff.” 


Lillian D. Wald, Head Worker, Henry Street Settlement, New York City: 
“Here at the settlement we often talk about the AMERICAN CHILD. . . . I was 
particularly impressed with the picture of the Southern child at play. The 
story made him such a very natural child that I, for one, am glad that 
the National Child Committee departed from its usual and necessary exhorta- 
tions and made use of the eternal aspirations in the heart and the muscles of 
the young. I find myself, accustomed as I am to receiving magazines, leaflets, 
reports, etc., holding on to the last copy of the AMERICAN CHILD because of 
some illuminating, interpretative account, and because it seems to be extraor- 
dinarily suggestive, even to the jaded mind. 
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Hastings H. Hart, Director, Department of Child-Helping, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation: ‘‘I want to congratulate the National Child Labor Committee upon 
the AMERICAN CHILD, which is full of illuminating material in the field of child 
welfare. It fills a unique place. 


William S. Woods, Editor, the “ Literary Digest’: ‘‘We read your excellent 
magazine here with great interest and find its material available for quotation 


in our columns. We wish you every success in the splendid work you are doing 
through the magazine and otherwise.” 


Prof. Dwight Sanderson of the New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, says that: ‘‘The AMERICAN CHILD is doing a useful service in call- 
ing attention to the conditions of child life in some of our more neglected rural 
regions and in some of the neglected homes of our more prosperous farming 
country. Because of the high standard of most farm homes rural people have 
gained the impression that there are no bad farm homes, and they dislike to 
admit that there are rural slums as well as urban slums. It is to be hoped that 
these problems can be gotten before our farm leaders so that they will give them 
real attention, for rural child labor problems will not be solved except by the 
country people themselves.”’ 








NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 





How and When Organized 


The National Child Labor Committee was organized April 
15, 1904, and incorporated by Act of Congress, February 21, 1907. 
It owes its origin to the coming together of several men and women 
who, in different parts of the country, had been aroused by what 
they had seen of child labor in some of its worst forms, and to the 
publication of census figures showing the great extent of the evil. 


Purpose or Object 


The object of the Committee is to safeguard American child- 
hood as affected by industrial and agricultural conditions. The 
enactment and enforcement of progressive legislation and the 
development of enlightened public opinion are essential features of 
the Committee’s policy. The Committee’s effort goes beyond 
legislation—it goes beyond prohibition to all practicable means and 
methods of prevention, some of which require legislation and some 
of which do not. The Committee is vitally interested in the whole 
problem of premature school-leaving. It is interested, as well, in 
the establishment of the substitutes for child labor, particularly 
suitable schooling, suitable play and suitable work—and in this 
both as a method and as a goal of child labor reform. Not an 
unoccupied but a well occupied childhood is its aim. 


Specific Activities and Services Rendered 


The legislative program of the Committee is chiefly concerned 
with child labor laws, compulsory education laws, mothers’ pension 
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laws, and so-called Children’s Codes. Items in the program may 
be listed as follows: Better child labor laws, better enforced; better 
school attendance laws, better enforced; better schools with stronger 
holding power of their own; vocational training, guidance, and 
placement; health supervision of the child in school and at work; 
physical examination of applicants for working papers; provision 
of public recreation facilities for children; children’s scholarships, 
mothers’ pensions, and other means of relieving and preventing 
poverty; all children under 16 in school on full time; all children 
between 16 and 18 in part-time or continuation schools if not at- 
tending school on full time. Throughout its existence the Com- 
mittee has emphasized the necessity of efficient administration. 
In the last few years it has devoted much attention to the 
Children’s Code, which represents the attempt, in a given state, 
to standardize and coordinate the laws and administrative agencies 
having to do with children and to supply laws and agencies 
covering aspects of child welfare that have been neglected in the 
statutes. 

The National Child Labor Committee from its inception has 
based its work on first hand knowledge gained through investiga- 
tion of the particular phase of child labor under discussion. Such 
investigations were at first, of necessity, on a small scale, and 
devoted to a specific issue. Today the Committee has a large staff 
of trained investigators whose services are placed at the disposal 
of any community desirous of discovering the truth about itself 
as regards child welfare in all its numerous and interrelated aspects. 
Several states have taken advantage of this service, and in coopera- 
tion with both public and private agencies, the Committee has made 
a number of state-wide child welfare studies. These surveys cover 
such subjects as Public Health, Education, Dependency, Juvenile 
Delinquency, Institutions, Recreation, Child Labor, Agriculture, 
Rural Life, and Law and Administration. 


Territory Covered 


The Committee deals with the child labor problem as a local 
community problem, as a state problem, and as a national problem. 
It works throughout the United States. 
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How Individuals or Communities May Secure Service 


By application to the National Child Labor Committee, 105 
East 22d Street, New York City. 


Publications or Exhibitions Available for Distribution 


The Committee publishes the AMERICAN CHILD, a quarterly 
magazine of general child welfare. It also publishes various 
pamphlets and reports, including reports of its State child welfare 
studies. Photographs, slides and exhibits are furnished. 




















THIS MAN HAS THE RIGHT IDEA! 


No doubt you have had appeals for funds from dozens of relict 
agencies cach of which may be doing a necessary piece of work 
We hope you will continue to support them to the measure of your 
ability. 

But—why should there be so many different organizations giv- 
ing relicf to all kinds of needy people? 

Well—read this letter from a member of Detroit’s Board of 
Education: 


“Tam enclosing herewith my check for $25. [am sending this with 
the thought that I am in this wav promoting myself to a little higher 

ition in the most effective Grganization for Social Service now in exist 
ence 

“At this time of the year one 1s inclined to wish to assi 
enterprises, but it does scem that we are spending most of 
-omedial rather than on preventive work. 

“It scems to me that 1f you can attain the ideals that you ar 

for, we will be able to reduce to a minimum the need for charity 
that in this coming year you may continue your splendid work, and 
‘nlist the «id of large numbers of forward-looking ce-ople in An 
What do you think about it?) Hasn't he the right idea? 
If his idea is also yours vou will not be content until you have 
{ another with the same idea. Find him and give him this 
copy of the AMERICAN Cui_p and see that he looks at the bottom 
of this page. 


foun 


alist that forward-looking friend! He has a social service 
colunmvin his budget and may be looking for just the kind of invest 
ment we can offer him. — }ie will become interested enough to enli 
HIS forward-looking friends and so we will move forward to thi 
kind of America ALL torward-looking people want. 


MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


To V. Evertr Macy, Vreasurer, 


al Child Labor Committee 

105 East 22nd Street, New York Citw. 
ubscribe dollars to vour work for the com 

Please send me your quarterly, the AMERICAN CHILD. 
Name 
\ddress 
suggested by 

Membership Enrolment, One Year 
Associite, S2? or more Subseribing, SLO or more 


Contributing, SO or more Sustaining, S25 ar more 


Donors, S1LOO or more 

















STATE CHILD WELFARE STUDIES 


By making comprehensive studies, on a statewide basis, of child welfare 
conditions and problems, the National Child Labor Committee is rendering well 
recognized service in the Children’s Code movement. 


The purpose of a children’s code is to standardise and to co-ordinate the laws and 
administrative agencies relating to children and to supply laws and administrative agencies 
covering aspects of child welfare that have been neglected in the statutes. This, of course, 
is far more than a mere process of simplification—far more than rearrangement for ready 
reference. A general code deals with laws already passed, while a children’s code deals 
with boys and girls, their interests, and the conditions that affect them. The one is merely 
the arrangement of laws in orderly sequence so as to facilitate the use of the statute books; 
the other is legislative social service whose object is to enrich and to make secure the realm 
of childhood.—Edward N. Clopper. 


The studies of the National Child Labor Committee lay the informational 
foundation for revision and standardization of the child welfare laws of a state. 
In Tennessee the study covered the following subjects: 


1. The Child and the State. 6. Rural Life. 

2. Health. 7. Juvenile Courts. 
3. Schools. 8. Mothers’ Pensions. 
4. Recreation. 9. Institutions. 

5. Child Labor. 10. Home Finding. 


These studies are made by a staff of specialists and always at the invita- 
tion of public-spirited citizens or social agencies within the state where the 
work is to be done. 


PUBLISHED REPORTS 


Child Welfare in Oklahoma..... $ .75 Child Welfare in Kentucky...... $1.25 
Child Welfare in Alabama....... $1.00 Child Welfare in Tennessee 
Child Welfare in North Carolina.$1.00 (Ready soon) 


These volumes should be in every library containing works on sociology 
and economics. They are of special value to social workers, clergymen, edu- 
cators, journalists, legislators and administrators everywhere. 


HAS YOUR STATE HAD A CHILD WELFARE SURVEY? 


National Child Labor Committee 
Incorporated to promote the interests of children 
105 EAST 22p STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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